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BANKS NOT COMPARABLE 
TO CHAIN STORES 


To the Editor: 

Because of the interest your magazine 
and the Independent Bankers Association 
have shown in our Missouri situation, I am 
forwarding to you a copy of a letter I sent 
recently to Richard H. Amberg, publisher 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The 
Globe, as you know, was a leader in the 
move to introduce so-called limited area 
branch banking into Missouri. You have my 
permission to use this letter in your publi- 
cation: 

** * 


Dear Mr. Amberg: 

In view of the crushing humiliation you 
suffered on the branch banking issue, I was 
amazed at your editorials of November 6 
et seq. If the vote had been at all close, I 
could perhaps understand your position, 
but considering the actual margin, I as- 
sumed you would recognize your mistake 
gracefully, admit that the voters had spoken 
clearly and definitively, and realize that you 
had completely misunderstood the character 
and desires of Missourians everywhere. 

I seriously doubt if the big banks which 
poured so much money and time, directly 
and indirectly, into such an overwhelming 
defeat, will be interested in the foreseeable 
future in trying it again, since they are risk- 
ing cash instead of merely space and ink. 

And how you can document your state- 
ment that “the opponents of branch bank- 
ing admit that sooner or later it is inevita- 
ble” beyond my comprehension. To state 
unequivocally that the big banks, manned 
as they are by hard-headed and realistic 
businessmen, fought “not so much for 
themselves as for the growth of Missouri” 
borders on the ridiculous. 

First let me point out that personally I 
could have profited quite substantially if 
branch banking had been legalized. I am 
chairman of the board, and my father and 
I own the majority of the stock of the 
Southern Commercial and Savings Bank in 
St. Louis. 

We have no intention of selling, but ask 
any of the big banks’ top officers how much 
of a premium they would have been glad 
to pay to buy us out, or study the records 
on the prices that have been paid in the 
past to get control of profitable, going in- 
stitutions, 

I am against branch banking because | 
know what happens everywhere branch 
banking is allowed, and to be specific, what 
has already gradually happened in Indiana, 
whose law you cited as a model. Take a 
look at the Indianapolis area—see how 
many independent banks are left. If this 
isn’t a tendency toward monopoly of money, 
then I don’t know what is. 

All during your campaign, you over- 
looked one fundamental factor that the 
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voters did not. Banks are simply not com- 
parable to chain stores. Bankers have one 
frighteningly powerful tool that no one else 
has the heavy responsibility of using; the 
power to create money, which carries with 
it the power to destroy. That power, if 
vested in the hands of only a few boards of 
directors in the St. Louis area, which it 
eventually would be, is then dangerous be- 
cause too concentrated, and harmful if mis- 
used. 

Let me cite you one specific example 
from the past. I think you will agree with 
me that the FHA program has done a tre- 
mendous service through the country for 





Cover. Photo 





Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion officials and Dr. Charles M. 
Williams, director of the Insti- 
tute for Financial Management, 
met in Chicago recently and com- 
pleted plans for the IBA’s second 
annual Seminar for Senior Bank 
Officers at Harvard University. 
The 1959 seminar will be held 
August 16 to 28 at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

In the photo are, seated, from 
left: R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, 
Georgia, IBA president; Reed H. 
Albig of McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the IBA Bank 
Study Committee, and Dr. Wil- 
liams. Standing, from left: O. K. 
Johnson of Whitefish Bay, Wis- 
consin, first vice president of the 
association, and O. D. Hansen of 
Elk Point, Seuth Dakota, associa- 
tion second vice president. 





the small homeowner, i.e., the average 
worker, whether wearing a white or a blue 
collar. 

Yet Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, if my information is cor- 
rect, adamantly refused (and it was cer- 
tainly their privilege to refuse) to make 
FHA loans to anyone, at least until the 
merger with Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. Fortunately Mercantile did not domi- 
nate St. Louis at the time, and prospective 
homeowners had many more sources of 
credit available for this worthy purpose. 

Insofar as continually inferring that 
branch banRing determines the location of 
new business, | suggest you study the state 
of Texas, and analyze the reasons for its 
growth. Climate, labor supply, transporta- 
tion, water—these are the factors that de- 
termine growth, not branch banks. 

And please don’t accuse us of being in 
the gutter when you write a misleading edi- 
torial saying that “bank employes will vote 
for branch banking,” and implying that our 
employes would get an automatic 50 per 
cent to 70 per cent raise if we sold out to 
a big bank. 

I wish you’d come down and talk to our 
employes at any time. You’d be surprised at 
how many of them (over one-third) left big 
banks to come to us primarily because of 
better salaries and working conditions. Talk 
to our 31 year old executive vice president; 
ask him where he thinks he would be in a 
big bank compared to his advanced posi- 
tion with us. 

I’ll admit I’m baffled as to what motivates 
you; whether it’s a fundamental belief in 
the virtues of bigness and concentration per 
se, or whether it’s something personal that 
I don’t understand, but in view of your un- 
willingness to accept defeat graciously, it 
would be foolish for me to waste any more 
of either my time or yours. 

Perhaps when you have lived in St. Louis 
longer you will learn to know us better. As 
voters we're presumably neither more nor 
less intelligent than those in the East, but 
we don’t like to be told how to vote by a 
distantly-owned newspaper which presents 
arguments on only one side of a contro- 
versial question—we prefer to be convinced 
by rational presentation of all the perti- 
nent facts and opinions. 


BYRON MOSER JR. 


Chairman of the Board 

Southern Commercial and 
Savings Bank 

St. Louis 11, Missouri 


‘INCREASE BANK 
TAX EXEMPTIONS’ 


To the Editor: 


I want to add my little bit regarding 
savings and loan and bank income tax. 
This is a matter that is of great concern to 
all banks and frankly, I think the various 
bankers associations are overlooking some- 
thing that is of great importance to the 
banks. 

I am very much in favor of increasing 
the bank’s tax exemptions instead of re- 
ducing the S&L exemptions. Possibly, this 
is partly because I am also a director and 
president of one of our local S&L associa- 
tions. I do believe that each should be 
treated in the same manner. 

The banks are required by law, and 
rightfully so, to build up substantial re- 
serves to protect depositors and the FDIC. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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640,000 Vote ‘No in Missouri, 
Defeat Branch Banking Plan 


Six hundred and forty thousand 
voters in Missouri said “no” and a 
proposal for so-called limited branch 
banking in the “show me” state went 
down to defeat. 

The victory was decisive enough to 
set branch bank proponents reeling. 

Official canvass of the vote will not 
be made until December 9, but a re- 
liable Missouri source anticipates 
final figures will be in the neighbor- 
hood of: 

Against branch banking, 640,- 
000 

For branch banking, 280,000 

Branch banking has been banned 
in Missouri since 1899 and residents 
of the state showed they were in no 
mood to change existing law. 


Led Fight 


Main credit for overwhelming de- 
feat of the proposal—which would 
have favored banks of the two prin- 
cipal Missouri cities, St. Louis and 
Kansas City—goes to Missourians 
Against Branch Banking. Chairman 
is Bradford Brett, president of the 
First National Bank, Mexico, Mis- 
souri. 

The newspaper, American Banker, 
in its report on results of the vote 
said “most stunning aspect to the 
sponsors was the defeat in St. Louis 
and St. Louis county. In St. Louis, 
the vote was 58,267 for, 92,708 
against. In St. Louis county the vote 
was 58,666 for and 98,904 against. 

“In Jackson county, including 
Kansas City and suburbs, the pro- 
posal was beaten 30,296 to 77,245. 
In St. Louis and St. Louis county 
most of the political organizations 
were pledged to work for the meas- 
ure but they did not ‘come through’ 
as expected by the sponsors.” 


Favored Few 


The proposal was placed on the 
November 4 ballot by the seldom- 
used initiative petition, submitted 
with more than 160,000 signatures. 
It would have permitted banks in St. 
Louis and Kansas City to establish 
branches within the city limits and 
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12 miles beyond, subject to approval 
of the state Bank Commissioner. 
However, banks in other sections of 
the state would not have been per- 
mitted to cross county lines. 

Mr. Brett declared following the 
election, “It appears all Missourians 
are satisfied with the present sysiem 
of banking. We knew we had a good 
vote in the rural areas but the fact 
that Kansas City and St. Louis also 
beat the proposal to make it unani- 
mous across the state, illustrates 
what we have maintained, that the 
present independent unit system of 
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Second IBA Seminar Set for 
Harvard Next August 16-28 


The second annual Independent Bankers Association Seminar for 
Senior Bank Officers will be held at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration next August 16 to 28. 

Announcement of seminar plans was made following a meeting in 
Chicago of IBA officials and Dr. Charles M. Williams, Harvard Busi- 
ness School professor and director of the Institute for Financial Man- 
agement, which conducts the seminar. 

Brochures describing the seminar and application blanks will be 
mailed to IBA-member banks during the first week in December. The 
deadline for returning completed applications to the IBA office is 


December 31. 


(Wisconsin) State Bank. 


Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 
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Seventy-eight bankers from 31 states attended the first seminar at 
Harvard last August and were unanimous in their praise of the school 
as an exceptionally stimulating educational experience. The seminar 
deals exclusively with problems of top management and presents ma- 
terial via case studies of actual situations in banks. 

Conferring with Dr. Williams to complete arrangements for the 
1959 seminar were members of the IBA Bank Study Committee, headed 
by Reed H. Albig, president of the National Bank of McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. Committee members are: Clarence Pregler, president, First 
National Bank, Minco, Oklahoma; George M. Senn, president, Evans 
National Bank, Angola, New York; Bill Kirchner, executive vice presi- 
dent, Richfield (Minnesota) State Bank; W. C. Clary Jr., president, 
Bank of Toccoa, Georgia, and O. K. Johnson, president, Whitefish Bay 


Also present at the planning sessions were: R. E. Gormley, IBA presi- 
dent and vice president of Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia; O. D. Hansen, IBA second vice president and presi- 
dent of the Bank of Union County, Elk Point, South Dakota; Ben 
DuBois, IBA secretary, and Howard Bell, assistant secretary, both of 


banking is the best . . .” 

“It would appear as a result of 
the vote, that branch banking, area 
or otherwise, is a dead issue for a 
long time,” one of the leading 
spokesmen against the bill said. 

One of the bill’s main backers, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in an edi- 
torial on its defeat said: 

“People congenitally vote against 
any measure. For illustration, 47,533 
persons, or 39.38 per cent of the 
electorate who voted in St. Louis . 
voted against a simple proposal to 
change the name of the Department 
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of Streets and Sewers. Voting against 
it was almost similar to voting 
against motherhood and the church. 
Yet almost 50,000 people said ‘No’.” 

“When the question was one of 
limited area branch banking it was 
compounded with a scare campaign 
that simply defied the imagination.” 

A reminder to the nation’s bankers 
that the public is interested in in- 
dependent banking quickly followed 
the election victory in Missouri. In 
a letter to the nation’s 14,000 banks, 
Ben DuBois, Indepencent Bankers 
Association secretary wrote: 

“Mr. Independent Banker: 

“What do the people—our cus- 
tomers—think of independent bank- 
ing? The answer is important to all 
of us because the people, not bank- 
ers, will determine the future of 
banking in the United States. 

“Judging by the result of a refer- 
endum in Missouri . . . , people favor 
independent over multiple banking 
by an overwhelming margin. . . 


‘Best Team Won’ 


“Great credit must go to the Mis- 
souri independents who co-operated 
to the fullest to inform the public 
of the merits of independent bank- 
ing. As one of the pro-branch leaders 
said after the result was known, ‘The 
best team won.’ 

“Multiple banking advocates have 
insisted the public wants and de- 
mands multiple banking. We believe 
the Missouri result shows the exact 
opposite is true.” 

In a post-election telegram to Mr. 
Brett, Mr. DuBois said, “Congratula- 
tions on the overwhelming victory 
scored at the polls Tuesday by you 
and your fellow independent bank- 
ers. The referendum result was a re- 
sounding rebuke to advocates of 
monopoly banking and is of vital im- 
portance not only in Missouri but 
throughout the nation.” 





CLASSIFIED AD 











FOR SALE 


USED BANK EQUIPMENT: Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines, one-1955; four-1952; eight 
older models. Will sell one or more at very 
reasonable price. Also desks, ledger trays, 
stands. Write or call for details. Raymond C. 
Herriges, Main State Bank, 1965 N. Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. Brunswick 8-6800. 
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Practical Public Relations 


Bank Offers Scholarship Prize 


Kansas City, Missouri—A $1,500 scholarship was the top prize in connec- 
tion with a contest sponsored by University Bank of Kansas City in commemo- 
ration of the beginning of its 40th year. 

The scholarship, to a college or university, was first prize in a $2,500 contest 
in which contestants were asked to correctly identify a number of leading 
institutions of higher learning and to submit a statement of 25 words or less 
on the subject, “I want to win a university scholarship because:” 

Other prizes included three portable TV sets, six radios and 20 travel clocks. 
Logan F. Wyrick, bank president, said, “Throughout its history University 
Bank has played an important part in development of south Kansas City and 
it is taking this new step to further develop an education for a deserving stu- 
dent.” 

The bank was chartered on October 2, 1919 as the Swope Park State Bank. 
The name was changed to University Bank in 1927 when it took a location near 
a site for a proposed Lincoln and Lee University. 

Rules of the contest provided for a contestant to be a bank customer, or to 
open an account when submitting an entry. A panel of impartial persons judged 
entries for neatness, sincerity and aptness of thought and expression. 


Independents Go On Air 


Los Angeles, California—The story of independent banking in southern 
California is being told in a series of radio spot announcements over a 90-day 
period continuing through December. 

The Independent Community Banks of Southern California went on the air 
with the first of the announcements in October. Four radio stations are carrying 
the programs, reports M. P. Illitch, president of the association and chairman 
of the board of Southwest Bank, Inglewood, California. 

And, he said, the association is continuing its series of institutional ads in 
metropolitan Los Angeles newspapers. 


Customers Savor Exotic Coffee 


Chicago, Ilinois—Whether you say it in Turkish, Italian or Colombian 
it’s still coffee, visitors to the Madison Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
found out the last several weeks. 

The bank celebrated its free morning coffee service by serving a different 
foreign variety each week during a four-week period. Authentic Turkish coffee 
was served free to the public during the first week and the vice consul for 
Turkey, Izzet Tunabas, was on hand to pass upon the quality of the brew. It 
was prepared in a Turkish coffee maker by William Hensley of Cafe Bellini, 
a restaurant specializing in foreign coffees. 

The vice consul said, “It’s just as good as I get back at home.” However, 
another of the bank’s guests reportedly said, “This is almost as bad as my 
wife makes.” 

Italian, Colombian and Viennese coffee were next on the menu. 

“Our free coffee service has proven so popular we wanted to give people a 
treat with a change of pace to some of those exotic foreign varieties,” said A. 
Andrew Boemi, president of the bank. “The idea occurred to us when we 
recently expanded our foreign banking service to include late afternoon issu- 
ance of foreign drafts,” he explained. 
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banker against a brick wall 


That’s no mere figure of speech this 
banker is up against. It’s a very real brick 
wall...squarely in the path of his bank’s 
much-needed expansion. What’s worse, 
it’s practically new, built when the old 
quarters were first modernized. The de- 
signer who planned it just didn’t under- 
stand the importance of providing for 
tomorrow’s growth in today’s plans. 
When Bank Building Corporation de- 
signs your new or remodeled quarters, 


ank Buitaing 


you can be sure that future expansion 
will be built into the master plan...at the 
outset, when it’s most economical. To 
your project will be assigned a team of 
specialized planners and designers who 
know banking and its unique needs. With 
more than 3,400 completed financial 
projects behind them, they’re experts in 
achieving maximum results and maxi- 
mum efficiency within your budget. It 
costs no more to do it right the first time! 


- DESIGN DIVISION OF 


A i : Gorporation 


f America 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA «* AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
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remodeling 


Thinking about remodeling ? 
This booklet may help you! 
Write for “ Banker's Guide 
to Remodeling”’. .. dramatic 
photo case histories of banks 
that transformed existing 
premises into profitable new 
quarters. 
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3-YEAR TERMS 





IBA Members Name 11 New 
Directors; 26 Are Retained 


The Executive Council of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association has 
been chosen for the next three years 
in balloting that produced some in- 
teresting sidelights, including two- 
way ties in two states. More than 
3,700 of the association’s 5,575 mem- 
bers voted for directors. 

Still to be resolved is the tie vote 
in Arkansas between J. C. Reeves, 
vice president and trust officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Pine 
Bluff, and Clyde Hiatt, president of 
the American State Bank in Charles- 
ton, the incumbent. 


Steps Aside 


Another tie vote—in Mississippi— 
was resolved when the incumbent 
bowed out of the race. When informed 
of the tie, Russ M. Johnson, executive 
vice president of Deposit Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company of Jackson 
stepped aside in favor of S. E. Bab- 
ington, president of the Brookhaven 
Bank and Trust Company of Brook- 
haven. 

IBA members in North Carolina 
gave a majority of their votes to a 
woman—first ever to become a mem- 


ber of the IBA Board. New North 


Directors... 


Carolina Director is Miss Martha 
Guy, cashier in the Avery County 
Bank at Newland. 


Continue on Council 


D. Emmert Brumbaugh, president 


of the First National Bank of Clays- - 


burg, Pennsylvania, and IBA Presi- 
dent R. E. Gormley, president of the 
Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
Company in Atlanta, although not 
voted in, will continue to be on the 
Executive Council, under association 
bylaws. 

Mr. Brumbaugh was replaced in 
voting by Samuel F. Rockafellow, 
president of the Easton Trust Com- 
pany of Easton, Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, he will continue on the Board 
because he is a former IBA presi- 
dent. Mr. Gormley chose not to run 
this time. 


11 Are New 


The triennial election produced a 
number of changes in the IBA Board 
of Directors with the following new 
to office: 

Grorcia—Thomas M. Milner, Jr., 


(Continued on page 8) 








E. E. BAILEY 
West Virginia 


R. L. ADAMS 
Alabama 
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MARSHALL 


W. J. BRYAN 
BARNES Tennessee 
Kentucky 



























D. FAY CASE 
Minnesota 


R. J. CASTILLE 
Louisiana 





A. T. DONHOWE 
Vermont Iowa 


S. M. DIMICK 





W. E. ELLIS 
Florida 


JOHN C. ELLIS 
Colorado 





W. L. GREGORY 
Missouri 


L. E. ENGLAND 
Virginia 
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President Ralph Eastburn (right) and Cashier W. B. Griffin, Jr., chart the 
growth of lowa State Bank & Trust Company’s agricultural business. 


“OUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 


—Ralph Eastburn, President, 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Company, Fairfield, Iowa 


‘‘We’ve found our Purina Dealer, 
Hayes Grain and Feed Company, 
a good teammate of the Bank,” 
says Mr. Eastburn. “We often 
work together on establishing 
credit for farm folks in this area. 


‘‘We consider our dealer’s recom- 
mendation an important factor in 
extending credit to farmers, and 
his close contact with them ac- 
tually makes their loans safer. 
This dealership has a man in the 
field all the time, working with 


farmers on their feeding and man- 
agement problems. That helps 
them get better results, which 
enables them to meet their obli- 
gations promptly. 


“Our Bank has been granting pro- 
duction loans for hogs, cattle and 
chickens for about a decade and 
we have not had a single loss. 


*‘Based on our experience, we’d 
say the Purina Dealer should be 
a good account for any bank serv- 
ing a farming community.” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 








OFTEN WORK TOGETHER ON FARM CREDIT” 





QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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president and trust officer of the Na- 
tional Bank of Athens, Athens. 


InpiaNA—E, J. Bannon, chairman 
of the board and president of Purdue 
National Bank of Lafayette, 


MAssacHusETTs—Gordon I. Miller, 
vice president and cashier of the Fal- 
mouth National Bank of Falmouth, 


New Jersey—Frank S. Flowers, 
president and trust officer of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paulsboro, 


New Mexico—J. E. Robertson, 
president of the American Bank at 
Carlsbad, 

New YorK—Charles W. Hawkins, 
president of the First National Bank 
at Spring Valley, 


NortH Caro.ina, Miss Guy, 


On1o—A. W. Emch, president of 
the Woodville State Bank of Wood- 


ville, 


OKLaHoma—C, M. Pregler, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Minco, a former director returned 
to office, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Mr. Rockafellow, 


Wyominc—W. R. Dubois, vice 
president and trust officer of the 
Stock Growers National Bank of 
Cheyenne. 

The entire slate of directors will 


Directors... 





Cc. G. HUMMEL 
Connecticut 


oO. D. HANSEN 
South Dakota 





N. B. MATTHEWS 
Montana 


0. K. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin 
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FIRST WOMAN 
ON COUNCIL 


Fifteen years ago Miss Martha 
Guy, cashier of the Avery County 
Bank in Newland, North Caro- 
lina, was well on her way to be- 
coming a research chemist. 

But that career became a war- 
time casualty when a manpower 
shortage developed in the family 
bank and her father appealed for 
help. 

Miss Guy told of her early 
plans when informed by tele- 
phone that she had become the 
first woman to serve on the Exec- 
utive Council of the Independent 
Bankers Association. She re- 
places Eugene W. Carlton, execu- 
tive vice president and cashier of 
the Durham Industrial Bank, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

“I have no regrets,” Miss Guy 
explained about her change in 
careers, “I always liked chemis- 
try but grew up with banking.” 
Miss Guy was attending the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill as a graduate student 
when the call came from her 
father. She has a BA in chemistry. 





take office on January 5. Minnesota, 
which has the largest membership, 
cast the most votes with 357 of the 
state’s 535 members voting. 


Returned to Office 


Returned to office in the voting 
were the following: 


ALABAMA—R., L. Adams, president 
of the Bank of York, York. 


Cotorapo—John C. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the Moffat County State Bank 
of Craig. 


Connecticut—Clarence G. Hum- 
mel, president and trust officer of the 
Seymour Trust Company in Seymour. 


Fioria—W. E. Ellis, chairman 
of the board and president of the 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Ocala. : 


ILtino1is—Ben H. Ryan, president 
of the State Bank of East Moline, 
East Moline. 


Iowa—A. T. Donhowe, a vice 
president of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines. 





Kansas—W. L. Weber, a vice pres- 
ident of Security National Bank in 
Kansas City. 


KentucKY—Marshall Barnes, pres- 
ident of the Beaver Dam Deposit 
Bank of Beaver Dam. 


Louistana—R. J. Castille, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company of Lafayette. 


MaryLanp—A. W. Tindal, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Cumberland. 


Maine—Frederick R. Knauff, pres- 
ident of the Federal Trust Company 
of Waterville. 


MicuicaAN—T. Allan Smith, a vice 
president of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth of Detroit. 


Minnesota—D. Fay Case, presi- 
dent of the Security State Bank of 
Cannon Falls. 


Missouri—W. L. Gregory, presi- 
dent of the Easton-Taylor Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 


Montana—N. B. Matthews, presi- 
dent of the Basin State Bank of Stan- 
ford. 


NeEBRASKA—Emil E. Placek, chair- 
man of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Wahoo. 


New HampsHirE—Earl P. Wads- 
worth, treasurer of the Colebrook 


Directors... 





D. F. PATTERSON 
South Carolina 


R. L. MULLINS 
Texas 





E. E. PLACEK Cc. M. PREGLER 
Nebraska Oklahoma 
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Guaranty Savings Bank of Colebrook. 

NortH Daxota—Lee Stenehjem, 
vice president of the International 
Bank of Watford City. 

SoutH Carotina—Dwight Patter- 
son, president of the Palmetto Bank 
of Laurens. 

South Daxota—O. D. Hansen, 
president of the Bank of Union Coun- 
ty, Elk Point. 

TENNESSEE—W. J. Bryan, a vice 
president of the Third National Bank 
of Nashville. 

Texas—R. L. Mullins, president 
of the Wolfe City National Bank of 
Wolfe City. 

Vermont—S. M. Dimick, vice 
president and cashier, Randolph Na- 
tional Bank of Randolph. 

Viremia—L. E. England, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Ashland. 

West Vircein1a—E. E. Bailey, 
president of the Princeton Bank and 
Trust Company of Princeton. 

Wisconsin—O. K. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Whitefish Bay State Bank 
of Whitefish Bay. 


Four men were the only nominees 
on the ballot from their states. They 
are Mr. Tindal, Cumberland, Mary- 
land; Mr. Knauff of Waterville, 
Maine; Mr. Wadsworth of Colebrook, 
New Hampshire and Mr. Dimick of 
Randolph, Vermont. 


Directors... 





T. ALLAN SMITH 
Michigan 


B. H. RYAN 
Illinois 





A. W. TINDAL 
Maryland 


LEE STENEHJEM 
North Dakota 
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IBA Officers Named to 
Assignments in the ABA 


Eleven present and former officers 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, including President R. E. 
Gormley, have been named to vari- 
ous posts in the American Bankers 
Association. 

The appointments were made by 
Lee P. Miller, ABA president and 
president of the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Gormley, vice president of the 
Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
named to the ABA Committee on 
State Legislation, Mr. Miller an- 
nounced. 

Other IBA members and their ap- 
pointments are: 

William L. Gregory, former presi- 
dent of the IBA and now Missouri 
director, to the ABA Bank Manage- 
ment Commission. He is president of 
the Easton-Taylor Trust Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

D. Emmert Brumbaugh, former 
IBA president and now Pennsylvania 
director, chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Deposit Insurance. Mr. 
Brumbaugh is president of the First 
National Bank, Claysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He also has been named to the 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 

Harry M. Arthur, former South 
Carolina director of the IBA, to the 
Committee on Federal Deposit In- 
surance. He is president of the Ar- 
thur State Bank, Union, South Caro- 
lina. 

Marshall Barnes, Kentucky direc- 
tor of IBA, to the Subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy. He is vice president of 
the Owensboro National Bank, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 





W. L. WEBBER 
Kansas 


E. P. WADSWORTH 
New Hampshire 





Carl R. Pohlad, former IBA treas- 
urer, to the Subcommittee on Postal 
Savings System. He is president of 
Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

James S. Peters, former IBA pres- 
ident, named Georgia state chairman 
of the ABA Federal Legislative 
Council. He is president of the Bank 
of Manchester, Manchester, Georgia. 

E. E. Bailey, present West Vir- 
ginia director of the IBA, named a 
regional vice president of the ABA 
Organization Committee. He is pres- 
ident of the Princeton Bank and 
Trust Company of Princeton, West 
Virginia. 

Dwight F. Patterson, South Caro- 
lina IBA director, named a state vice 
president of the ABA Organization 
Committee. He is president of the 
Palmetto Bank of Laurens, South 
Carolina. 

A. T. Donhowe, present Iowa di- 
rector of IBA, named to the ABA 
Savings Bonds Committee. He is vice 
president of the Central National 
Bank and Trust Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Clarence G. Hummel, Connecticut 
director of the IBA, named a state 
chairman of the ABA Savings Bonds 
Commitiee. He is president of the 
Seymour Trust Company, Seymour, 
Connecticut. 


Cost Increases 
In Marketing 
Farm Products 


Cost of marketing farm food prod- 
ucts continued to rise this year, aver- 
aging five per cent above a year ago 
by the end of the third quarter, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. USDA anticipates 
further increases in 1959, 

Costs of containers, packaging ma- 
terials, trucks, equipment, construc- 
tion and many other items have risen 
during the year, says the report. 
Average hourly earnings of food 
marketing employes has climbed 
about four per cent during the 12 
months ending in August. 
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North Dakota's State Bank 
Still Draws Unique Interest 


“Like most of my profession I don’t 
believe in the bank on principle. But 
if we’re going to keep it, we might 
as well run it properly. 

“And I’ll say this in its favor. I’m 
also mayor of our town and I know 
we always do business there when 
we want to sell our municipal bonds. 
It’s been a big help to the small 
towns by keeping interest rates 
down.” 


In Business 40 Years 


This comment, which came from 
one of North Dakota’s prominent 
bankers, sums up much of present- 
day feeling about the Bank of North 
Dakota in Bismarck—legally the 
state of North Dakota doing business 
as the Bank of North Dakota. 

The bank, established 40 years ago 





T. W. SETTE STANDS outside of the unique Bank of North Dakota which he 


By. Jed Koldenio 


Minneapolis Tribune Staff Writer 


(Editor’s Note: This story, telling 
of the history and operations of what 
perhaps is the nation’s most unique 
bank, first appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune. It is re- 
printed by permission. ) 


as part of the Non-partisan program, 
is unique in the United States. 

Although it has a few private 
accounts, it deals primarily in pub- 
lic deposits—the checking accounts, 
time deposits and sinking funds of 
the state, counties, cities and school 
districts—and lends mainly for pub- 
lic purposes. 

Described as one of the half-dozen 
most liquid banks in the nation, its 
assets of cash and marketable gov- 
ernment securities alone more than 
equal what it owes its depositors. 


manages. Mr. Sette is the first career employe to manage the state-controlled 
institution which in effect is the state of North Dakota doing business as the 
Bank of North Dakota. The bank, in Bismarck, was established 40 years ago. 
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—Minneapolis Sunday Tribune Photo 


Deposits of over 120 million dol- 
lars make it the largest bank in the 
northwest between the Twin Cities 
and the Pacific coast. 


203rd in Size 


It ranks 203rd in size among all 
banks in the United States. 

But the fact that its deposits are 
more than four times those of any 
commercial bank in North Dakota 
leaves a lingering reluctance among 
the banking community to accept the 
state institution wholeheartedly. 

Partly this comes from the knowl- 
edge that, as one banker put it, “If 
the Bank of North Dakota ever did 
want to compete, it could crucify 
us.” 

“Under different management,” 
said another, “this thing could be 
dynamite.” 

And partly, too, there is simply 
the knowledge that in every other 
state governments deposit their funds 
in the private banking system. 

But serious attempts to kill the 
bank seem to have ended, and it is 
now regarded as an orthodox, “sound” 
and established part of the state’s 
financial system. 


Unpretentious Quarters 


Since its founding, the bank has 
occupied an unpretentious brick build- 
ing at Seventh street and Main ave- 
nue in Bismarck. With its high-ceil- 
inged rooms and mahogany partitions 
it retains a slightly old-fashioned at- 
mosphere. 

Formally, control of the bank— 
as of the state mill and elevator— 
rests with the governor, attorney 
general and commissioner of agri- 
culture and labor who make up the 
league-created Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

In practice, however, full author- 
ity has been delegated to a soft- 
spoken native of Wisconsin, T. W. 
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Sette, 55, who in March 1957 became 
the first career employe ever named 
manager. 

Mr. Sette came to the bank as a 
teller in 1928, became auditor in 
1933, credits manager in 1938 and 
assistant manager in 1952. 

His banking education, he says, 
has come only in “the school of ex- 
perience.” But one bank president 
describes him as “a banker’s banker 
and the best-informed man in North 
Dakota on the state’s municipal 


bonds.” 
No Loan Committee 


The bank has no formal loan com- 
mittee or research staff. It is, as Mr. 
Sette says, pretty much the manag- 
er’s show. 

For handling a securities portfolio 
of more than $100,000,000 Mr. Sette 
is paid $17,500 a year, which makes 
him the state’s second-highest-paid 
official. (A psychiatrist at the state 
hospital earns $18,000. ) 

“It has always been the bank’s 
policy,” Mr. Sette insists, “to avoid 
competition with the commercial 
banks.” It has never made business 
loans. It does not advertise or solicit 
deposits. It has never used its author- 
ity to open branch banks. 

“Our policy,” Mr. Sette said, “is 
to follow the market in setting inter- 
est rates.” 

The Bank of North Dakota, cre- 
ated to meet what its founders be- 
lieved was a crippling shortage of 
rural credit, opened in July 1919, 
amid the bitter factional strife over 
the league’s semi-socialistic program. 


Deposit Difficulties 


In the first few months, as the law 
provided, cities, counties and school 
districts as well as the state depart- 
ments withdrew their funds from 
private banks and deposited them in 
the Bank of North Dakota. 

Many of these funds were prompt- 
ly redeposited in local banks in an 
effort to ease the problems caused 
by the withdrawal, and in the sharp 
depression of 1920 some of these 
small depository banks failed. 

Difficulties were increased in No- 
vember, 1920, when opponents passed 
an initiated measure ending the re- 
quirement that city, county and school 
district funds had to be deposited in 
the Bank of North Dakota. 

As these deposits drained away, 
the bank in 192] reversed its orig- 
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inal policy and for a time went out 
seeking deposits from individuals. 
These, and some funds from labor 
unions in eastern states, gradually 
built back the bank’s reserves. 

The $2,000,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds which were to provide the 
bank’s initial capital were finally 
sold directly to the investing public 
—$100,000 of them to a New York 
speculator named Bernard Baruch. 


Farm Credit Pioneer 
The bank administered North Da- 


kota’s experiment with long-term 
farm credit which foundered in the 
agricultural distress of the 1920s, 
but the loans were made with money 
raised by a special state bond issue, 
not with the bank’s deposits. 

Consequently, oil revenues—now 
totalling more than $2,330,000— 
from the lands which passed to the 
bank after foreclosures are not 
counted in its profits. 

The bank broadened its lending 
policy slightly as new programs for 
government-guaranteed loans for 
housing, farm improvement and vet- 
erans’ aid were enacted. But it has 


kept these to less than 10 per cent 
of its portfolio. 

The bulk of its assets—$83,800,- 
000 at the time of its last report in 
June—were in United States govern- 
ment securities. 

In the view of many observers, 
the $23,800,000 invested in state and 
municipal securities now represents 
the bank’s most important contribu- 
tion to the economy of North Dakota. 


Public Improvement Role 


During the depression, when tax 
collections were running 30 and 40 
per cent, the bank made loans 
against uncollected taxes to enable 
towns to keep up municipal services. 

Since World War II the bank has 
lent over 125 million dollars for 
schools, city halls, armories, streets, 
sewers, water and electric systems 
and college dormitories—capital im- 
provements which Mr. Sette believes 
have been particularly important to 
North Dakota’s small, rural towns. 

Here the bank comes squarely into 
competition with investment banks— 
and properly, the manager feels. 

“This lending is part of our pur- 





RE: MAGNETIC INK CODING 


a of the mystery was taken out 
of mechanized check handling dur- 
ing the past year and pe me- 
chanical substance was displayed to 
convince us that the picture will 
come into sharp focus during the 
year coming up. It might be timely, 
therefore, to take the mystery out of 
magnetic ink printing, inasmuch as 
rumors concerning it cover a wide 
range of inaccuracies. 


First of all, we should explain that 
magnetic ink is simply ordinary ink 
—— a heavy load of iron oxide 
which will accept magnetization. It 
is not magnetized when we print 
with it, so there are no signal values 
that could be lost with age. From 
the printer's standpoint, it is not 
good ink to work with but it appears 
to be getting better, and we think, 
after formulas become more uni- 
form, it will behave as well as any 
other ink. 

Second is the gone about the 

° 


additional cost of magnetic ink cod- 
ing. It will cost somewhat more, 
























but not simply because of the ink 
itself. The extra cost will result from 
more type casting, additional proof- 
reading, more accurate application, 
more precise placement, and the 
added responsibility thrown on the 
—— for adequate signal strength. 
is extra cost, however, should be 
exceedingly small in relation to the 
total cost of imprinted checks. 


Obviously, checks which are im- 
printed with a name cost more than 
checks which are not imprinted at 
all, and that is the reason why we 
have been emphasizing check cost 
in our advertising. The addition of 
account numbers increases the cost 
a little. Magnetic coding will add 
still a little more, but the portion of 
the total cost attributable to either is 
of little consequence. We have not as 
yet established our price schedules 
for coded checks and we will not do 
so until full reports are in from all of 
the field tests. We do have a good 
idea what they are likely to be and 
they certainly are not frightening. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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pose,” he said. “We’ve never turned 
down a sound loan to any taxing dis- 
trict even though the amount was so 
small we lost money servicing it.” 


Interest Factor 
And the fact that the bank bids, at 


least, on most issues has worked to 
pull down interest rates generally on 
municipal bonds in North Dakota, 
Mr. Sette says. 

“We feel it’s as much our respon- 
sibility to see that the community 
gets a good rate as it is actually to be 
the one who lends the money,” he 
adds. 

The bank’s earnings—tax-free— 
are gradually becoming a new source 
of general state revenue. 

Net earnings, which now total 
$18,371,000, rose sharply as the state 
prospered after the war, and since 
1949 the legislature has diverted 
$6,092,000 from the bank’s profits in- 
to highway construction, veterans’ 
bonuses and student loan funds. More 
than 11 million dollars remained in 
the bank as of June 1 in reserves, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 

The figures are substantial in a 
budget and an economy the size of 
North Dakota’s. 





Savings Fail to Match 
Economy's Expansion 


The American people have rung up 
a series of outstanding economic rec- 
ords year after year in the prolonged 
period of prosperity since the end of 
World War II, with one very import- 
ant and vital exception. That is in the 
matter of personal savings. 

Figures compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce show that 
while the economy as a whole has 
expanded by about 20 per cent in the 
period from 1953 to date, personal 
savings have little more than held 
their own in dollar amounts for the 
period and have actually fallen in re- 
lation to the growth in income. 


Significance of Lag 


The period since 1953 is taken as 
less subject to abnormal conditions 
and influences than the preceding war 
and postwar years. 

Thus the recent lag in savings has 
not only been out of tune with the 
expansionist trend in the rest of the 
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“, .. can’t give you a raise. Would you mind putting this in the window as you 
leave?” 
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economy but has had a direct bearing 
on two of the basic problems with 
which the nation has been confronted. 
These are the shortage of new savings 
to meet capital and investment needs 
and the strength and persistence of 
the basic iflationary pressures in the 
economy. 

Department of Commerce figures 
show a pronounced rise in the last 
few years in virtually all the basic in- 
dicators of economic expansion, with 
new highs in the ascendancy. Gross 
national product, for example, has 
gone up more than $70 billion from 
1953 to date, personal income after 
taxes by about $50 billion, and con- 
sumer spending by practically as 
much, 


The Recent Trend 


But as far as personal saving is 
concerned, the annual total seems to 
have been bumping into a ceiling of 
$20 billion a year. 

Furthermore, the rate of personal 
saving in relation to income has fallen 
significantly in the last five years. In 
1953 the people in the aggregate 
saved just under 8 cents out of every 
dollar of personal income after taxes. 
The comparable figure this year is 
less than 7 cents. This may look like 
a small difference, but means $3 bil- 
lion a year in new savings. 


FDIC Assets Hit 
$2 Billion Mark 


Total assets of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation reached the 
$2 billion mark during the first six 
months of this year, it has been re- 
ported from Washington. 

Total assets of the agency by the 
first six months reached $2,045,689,- 
488. As of June 30 a total of 13,382 
banks, representing 95 per cent of all 
the banks in the nation, held mem- 
bership in FDIC. 

Since opening for business 25 years 
ago, the FDIC reports, total disburse- 
ments for depositor protection have 


been $344.7 million. 
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Independent Bankers Oppose 
Merger Move in California 


Hearings have been held and a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board decision is awaited 
on an attempt to merge two big Cal- 
ifornia banks. Merger plans are op- 
posed by the nation’s independent 
banks. 

Hearings were held by the board 
in San Francisco on application of 
Firstamerica Corporation to merge 
its subsidiary, First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, with the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles, an ac- 
tion which would create a statewide 
banking system. 


Oppose Merger 


Opposed to the move are the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America and the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. Appearing on 
their behalf before the board was 
Harry J. Harding, honorary presi- 
dent of the Twelfth District IBA and 
president of the First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, Pleasanton, California. 

Mr. Harding told the board inde- 
pendent bankers oppose merger of 
the financial institutions under pro- 
visions of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. He said, “The two 
organizations I represent desire to 
express our opposition to approval 
of the application before you as not 
conforming to factors four and five 
of sections 3 (c) of the act.” 


Act's Provisions 


These provide that “in determining 
whether or not to approve any ac- 
quisition or merger or consolidation 

. the Board shall take into con- 
sideration... 

“, . (4) the convenience, needs 
and welfare of the communities and 
the area concerned; and (5) whether 
or not the effect of such acquisition 
or merger or consolidation would be 
to expand the size or extent of the 
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bank holding system involved beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking, the public interest 
and the preservation of competition 
in the field of banking.” 

Mr. Harding entered in the record 
of the hearing a letter from Ben Du- 
Bois of Sauk Centre, secretary of the 
IBA. 


DuBois Letter 


Mr. DuBois said “If the First- 
america Corporation can secure con- 
trol of the California Bank, it will 
more than double its bank holdings. 
It would also eliminate competition 
between its subsidiary, First Western 


MR. HARDING 


MR. DUBOIS 


Bank and Trust Company and the 
California Bank. Both of these banks 
are very large institutions with many 
branches located in numerous com- 
munities. It would be concentration 
of economic power in a state where 
already relatively few banks dominate 
the banking business . . .” 

First Western and California Bank 
this year, according to Polk’s Bank 
Directory, both have assets in excess 
of a billion dollars. 

In his prepared statement, Mr. 
Harding said, “We question whether 
the proposed acquisition and merger 
is in the public interest. We believe 
it is contrary to the intent of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
to foster monolithic aggregations 
such as this gigantic holding com- 





pany and its efforts to acquire an- 
other billion dollars or so in banking 
assets...” 

He pointed out that Firstamerica 
“already controls 23 banks operating 
233 offices in 11 western states,” and 
added, “the acquisitive history of its 
parentage as well as the record in 
this regard of the California Bank is 
a matter of record in the files of the 
supervisory agencies ...” 


Gives Advantage 


“Presumably,” Mr. Harding in- 
sisted, “the merger will bring a com- 
petitive advantage to the combined 
institution in soliciting business from 
concerns operating over a statewide 
area. 

“But it might be said that control 
of banks in 11 western states—or on 
a nationwide basis for that matter— 
conceivably could afford a competi- 
tive advantage over institutions lack- 
ing such ramifications. 

“Such a merger then would result 
in a competitive advantage to the det- 
riment of the unit or regional bank- 
ing system—and tend to the elimina- 
tion of such institutions, greatly 
changing the banking structure of the 
state. 


Predicts ‘Scramble’ 


“More far-reaching in its effect, 
however, would be the possible chain 
reaction. Approval of the application 
before you would be tantamount to 
a go-ahead signal, an invitation to 
make further efforts to broaden the 
hold of the holding company on the 
banking assets of this state. 

“Likewise, it is extremely unlikely, 
should this application be approved, 
that other regional branch banking 
systems would sit idly by. With three 
or more large regional systems in the 
south and an equal number in the 
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north, we can anticipate a mad 
scramble to match any competitive 
advantage to be derived by the appli- 


cant by reason of a merger...” 


Mr. Harding then asked, “Would 
approval of the application before 
you be ‘encouraging competition in 
the field of banking?’ Would the con- 
centration of nearly all the banking 
business in the state of California in 
a few statewide aggregations meet 
with the purpose of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956? 

“We can find no encouragement to 
competition in the field of banking in 
the application before you,” he con- 


cluded. 
Said Business Lost 


Frank L. King, president of Cali- 
fornia Bank, said he has lost business 
to the Bank of America because his 
bank could not provide statewide 
service. And in a letter to hearing 
officer Samuel Jensch, State Super- 
intendent of Banks William A. Burk- 
ett stated that the State Bank Depart- 
ment was approving the merger. 

Mr. Burkett said there is a strong 
need for a state bank to compete with 
the Bank of America on a statewide 
basis. He added that it was his feeling 
such a bank will increase competition 
on a statewide basis, and not have 
any material effect on the operations 
of unit banks. 

Firstamerica, which owns First 
Western, is the bank holding com- 
pany that resulted from the spin-off 
of Transamerica’s banking enterprise 


last July. 
e 


2 Named Bank 
Ad Sponsors 


Two names have been added to 
the committee of sponsors of the 
Foundation for Commercial Banks, 
it is announced by Morris R. Brow- 
nell, Jr., chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

They are Hildreth Auer, president 
of the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president of the Malden 
Trust Company, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, and George A. Newbury, pres- 
ident Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Members of the committee are lo- 
cated in every state, reports Mr. 
Brownell, and are carrying on the 
main task of enlisting more banks. 
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INFLATION'S COST $33 BILLION 
IN 4 YEARS, SURVEY SHOWS 


Inflation may just be “creeping” along but during the last four years it has 
“tacked on more than $33 billion to the annual cost of all goods and services,” 
says the Institute of Life Insurance in its recent publication of Money Matters. 

Says the Institute, “That sum represents the factor of the post-1954 rise in 
prices in the gross national product of $440.3 billions reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for 1957. When adjusted to dollars of 1954 pur- 
chasing power, last year’s gross national product is brought down to $407 bil- 
lion, a difference of $33.3 billion. 

“This,” says the bulletin, “is the cost of inflation’s impact on the 
nation’s economic activity in just the most recent manifestation of 
rising prices and living costs. It does not take into account the enor- 
mously greater sum involved in the erosion of the dollar’s buying 
power in the decade and a half before 1954. Nor does it allow for 
the further rise in prices since the first of this year. 

“Nor does it allow for the further rise in prices since the first of the year. 
As it is, the loss in purchasing power in a period of less than four years already 
represents close to eight per cent of the nation’s entire economic activity at 
present prices, or the equivalent of around a dollar out of every $13 of all 
current expenditures for goods and services.” 

These figures, says the Institute, prove hollowness of the contention that 
a “little inflation is a desirable and necessary thing and the price that must be 
paid for prosperity.” Further, the article contends, “It is obvious from the 
figures that even a ‘little’ inflation has a big dollar cost in an economy the size 
of ours. . .” 

Inflation and its control are our dominant domestic problem, claims the 
article. It is one that calls for immediate action. Inflation’s cost also is applied 
to the increasing cost of government, says the Institute. It cites Department of 
Commerce figures in saying that since 1954 the factor of rising prices has rep- 
resented more than 14 per cent of total government expenditure for goods and 
services as against less than 13 per cent for capital expenditures and private 
construction, and little more than five per cent in personal consumption ex- 
penditures. In dollars of current buying power, purchases of goods and 
services by federal, state and local government totaled $87.1 billion. Using the 
1954 dollar, these purchases would have cost only $76.2 billion, claims the 
Institute. 





A SALUTE TO industry was the theme of the display set up by the Crystal Lake 
(illinois) Home State Bank as its exhibit during the dedication of the new 
Crystal Lake airport. The bank impartially listed all local business concerns, gave 
the date on which each firm began business in the city and the number employed. 
At the left of the exhibit Home State showed its growth from the time of organiza- 
tion in 1915 with two on the staff to the present when 33 persons are employed 
in supplying the community’s financial needs. Assistant Vice President Paul H. 
Frederick said great interest was shown in the exhibit. He listed its dimensions 
as 20 feet long, seven feet high and three feet deep. 
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65 Banks in 28 States Are 
Newest Members of IBA 


Sixty-five banks in 28 states are 
the newest members of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, it was an- 
nounced by Ben DuBois of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, association secre- 
tary. Here is the list: 


ALABAMA 


Bay Minette, Baldwin County Bank 
Wetumpka, The Citizens Bank 


COLORADO 


Holyoke, The First National Bank 
Littleton, Arapahoe County Bank 


CONNECTICUT 


Deep River, The Deep River 
National Bank 


FLORIDA 
Deerfield Beach, Deerfield Beach 
Bank 


GEORGIA 


Douglas, The Commercial Bank 
Sardis, Bank of Sardis 


ILLINOIS 

Berwyn, The Berwyn National 
Bank 

Effingham, Effingham State Bank 

Iuka, The Iuka State Bank 

Melrose Park, Bank of Broadway 

Rockford, City National Bank of 
Rockford 

Staunton, First National Bank - 


IOWA 
Albia, First Iowa State Bank 
Clermont, Farmers Savings Bank 
Rowley, Rowley Savings Bank 
Yale, Farmers State Bank 


KANSAS 
Augusta, The Prairie State Bank 
Morland, The Citizens State Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Kevil, The Kevil Bank 


LOUISIANA 
Franklin, Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company 
Jonesboro, The Jackson Parish 
Bank 
Kenner, Merchants Trust & 
Savings Bank 
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Lake Providence, The Lake Provi- NEW YORK 
dence Bank Locust Valley, Matinecock Bank 
MASSACHUSETTS = First National Bank of 
t ; inoa 
Lowell, Union National Bank of Rockville Centre, Bank of Rockville 
Lowell 
Centre Trust Company 
MINNESOTA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Austin, Sterling State Bank 
TS a Jackson, The Bank of Northampton 


Cold Spring, The First National 


Bank NORTH DAKOTA 
MISSISSIPPI Powers Lake, Liberty State Bank 
— Spring, Truckers Exchange pre 
Natchez, Britton & Koontz Defiance, The State Bank & Trust 
National Bank Company 
Liberty Center, The Liberty State 
MISSOURI Savings Bank 
Billings, Bank of Billings Middlefield, The Middlefield 
La Grange, Farmers & Merchants Banking Company 
Bank of La Grange Montpelier, National Bank of 
Middletown, Bank of Middletown Montpelier 
St. Joseph, American National St. Paris, The First Central 
Bank National Bank 
Urbana, Bank of Urbana 
OKLAHOMA 


Vienna, The Maries County Bank 


NEBRASKA Tulsa, Brookside State Bank 


Carleton, Citizens State Bank PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown, Jenkintown Bank and 
Trust Company 

Pittsburgh, Sheraden Bank 

Ridgway, Ridgway National Bank 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dover, Merchants National Bank 
Milford, The Souhegan National 
Bank 


NEW JERSEY 
Audubon, Audubon National Bank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Seneca, Oconee County Bank 
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TENNESSEE 
Middleton, Bank of Middleton 


TEXAS 
Clarksville, Red River National 
Bank 
Kyle, The Citizens State Bank 
Silverton, First State Bank 
Vernon, The First State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Fredericksburg, The National Bank 
of Fredericksburg 


WISCONSIN 


Columbus, The First National 
Bank 

Elcho, State Bank of Elcho 

Fox Lake, State Bank of Fox Lake 

Green Bay, Preble State Bank 


NCR Sales 
Climb, Net 
Income Dips 


National Cash Register Company 
sales for the first nine months of 
1958 totaled $282,931,514, marking 
an increase of two per cent over the 
comparable period last year, the 
company announced. 

This compares with sales of $277,- 
926,351 for 1957. Net income for the 
first nine months of this year, after 
taxes and excluding net earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries and branches 
not remitted to the U. S. was $10,- 
521,884. This compared with net in- 
come during the same time last year 


of $12,226,338. 
Expenses Up 


Stanley C. Allyn, chairman of the 
NCR board, said the 14 per cent de- 
cline in net income was caused chief- 
ly by increased expenses in connec- 
tion with the development and manu- 
facture of new products. 

For the first nine months of 1958, 
he said, the company’s expenditures 
for engineering and research totaled 
$10,474,570, compared with $8,757,- 
079 for the comparable period of 
1957, or an increase of $1,727,491. 
At the same time, he said, there was 
a substantial increase in depreciation 
costs as a result of tooling for new 
products. 

Earnings per share for the nine- 
month period were $1.49, compared 
with $1.73 per share last year. 
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A TOTAL OF 15,705 shiny pennies tells the story of the age of the Security 
Savings Bank of Marshalltown, Iowa, and provides a means for good public re- 
lations as well. A reminder of how the penny a day adage will help accumulate 
savings, the board has given the bank a graphic way to tell its story to the 
public. Each penny represents a day since the bank was founded in 1915. 


‘Penny A Day Tells Story 
Of lowa Bank's Age 


Nearly 16,000 days have gone by 
since the Security Savings Bank of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, opened its doors 
to the public. A little mathematics re- 
veals that the bank began business in 
1915—43 years ago. 

To illustrate this fact in a dra- 
matic way bank personnel have had 
constructed a penny board which 
contains one cent for each day of 
the bank’s existence. The total num- 
ber of pennies—15,705. 


Guesses at Fair 


The penny board was first exhib- 
ited at the Marshall county fair and 
visitors were invited to guess the 
amount that would accumulate if a 
person saved a penny a day each day 
for 43 years and received interest 
compounded semi-annually on the 
savings. 

‘The contest answer was not as 
easy as it sounds. More than 2,000 
persons made guesses ranging from 
$25 to $100,000. Officials of the bank 
report only two persons made iden- 
tical guesses and both were within 


25 cents of the winning total— 
$235.58. They received duplicate 
prizes of a $50 savings account. 
Guessing was made difficult by 
varying rates of bank interest in the 
43-year period. Only the bank officer 
who computed the total knew the 
correct answer. He kept it in a sealed 
envelope until the contest ended. 





























“Yes, we do have a retirement system. 
When you get too old to work, we pay 
your fare to the poorhouse.” 
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TRUST-BUSTING 





Monopoly and How to Curb It 
ls a Century-Old Problem 


When is “big business” too big? 

This is a question which excites 
economists, alarms businessmen, in- 
flames politicians and just plain con- 
fuses the public. 

Yet few people realize that it is a 
very old question—one that has 
troubled Americans for nearly a cen- 
tury, and that the laws dealing with 
it have profoundly changed our econ- 
omy and our way of life. 

How these laws have been used and 
what they have accomplished is the 
subject of Antitrust Policies: Ameri- 
can Experience in Twenty Industries, 
a new report issued recently by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Written by 
Simon N. Whitney, the report points 
out how vital the antitrust laws have 
been in insuring competition and pro- 
tecting the interests of the public, but 
warns of the dangers of too much and 
too strenuous government regulation. 


Sherman Act ‘Unique’ 


In this two-volume study, Mr. Whit- 
ney takes a close look at 20 large 
American industries and how they 
have fared through six decades of 
doing combat with the antitrust laws. 
When the Sherman Antitrust Act was 
passed in 1890 no one knew what to 
expect. It was a unique American le- 
gal experiment. No other country at 
that time had such a law. It had been 
passed after nearly twenty years of 
political agitation. 

Farmers, urban workers, 
businessmen—all had been dissatis- 
fied with the power large monopolies 
had acquired over their economic 
fortunes. The years since the begin- 
ning of the Civil War had seen the 
sleeping American industrial giant 
rouse itself and perform production 
wonders. 

Between 1859 and 1899 value 
added by manufacture had increased 
almost fivefold. Men of great energy 
and ability had built vast empires. 
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These giant business firms—called 
“trusts” because of the legal device 
they used to organize their combines 
—gobbled up and crushed competi- 
tors, established monopolies, and ran 
their operations with little regard for 
the public interest. 


1895 Reversal 


Could the Sherman Antitrust Act 
curb the power of the trusts? The 
groups that had brought about its 
passage had to wait and see. 

The act in simple terms declared 
that monopolies “in restraint of trade 
or commerce” are illegal. When the 
Supreme Court in 1895 ruled against 
the government in the American 
Sugar Refining case—even though the 


‘THE LION T. 


sugar trust had an almost complete 
monopoly—it looked as if the Sher- 
man Act had been dealt a mortal 
blow. Trust-building revived and 
grew at an even greater pace. 

So might have ended the American 
experiment in antitrust regulation had 
it not been for a man who never 
walked away from a fight. His name 
was Teddy Roosevelt and he was de- 
termined to resurrect the Sherman 
Act and use it to break the power of 
the trusts. When in 1904, near the 
end of Teddy’s first term, the Su- 
preme Court ordered the dissolution 
of the railroad trust, the era of “trust- 
busting” had begun. ° 

With the passage of two important 
laws in 1914, the basic legal ma- 





ER’ was the title of this drawing which depicted the trust-busting 


big whip being used by Former President Theodore (Teddy) Roosevelt. 
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chinery for destroying monopolies 
and restoring competition was com- 
plete. The Federal Trade Commission 
Act created an administrative body 
which was empowered to enjoin “un- 
fair” methods of competition, and the 
Clayton Act forbade several specific 
monopolistic practices. These acts 
have been amended and supplemented 
from time to time, but the basic phi- 
losophy has remained the same. 

After the vigorous antitrust crusade 
of the so-called “Progressive” era, 
1904-1915, the period of the prosper- 
ous 1920s saw a relaxation of anti- 
trust policies. The result was another 
spurt of trust-building which came to 
an abrupt halt with the advent of the 
Depression in the 1930s. 


Benefits Cited 


From the beginnings of the New 
Deal to the present day, both the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have kept up a constant at- 
tack on monopolistic practices, unfair 
competition, price discrimination, tie- 
in clauses, international cartels, cut- 
throat price competition. 

How has the country benefited 
from over 60 years of antitrust regu- 
lation? 

Mr. Whitney lists three great con- 
tributions to the American economy: 

@ The body of antitrust law sets 
up a barrier “against the ‘cartelizing’ 
of American industry along European 
lines.” Agreements among firms to 
fix prices, divide markets and limit 


production, long legal forms of oper- 
ation in Europe, are forbidden here. 

@ While mergers of firms and at- 
tempts to creat monopolies still oc- 
cur, the antitrust laws with their stiff 
penalties have been “a real barrier 
to consolidations intended to put 
firms in a dominating position in 
their industry.” No longer is it pos- 
sible for a single firm to control the 
great bulk of an industry’s produc- 
tion as the Standard Oil Company 
once did long ago. ; 

@ Antitrust laws help “maintain 
both equality of opportunity and en- 
try into industry,” thus guaranteeing 
a constant flow of new blood into the 
veins of a growing economy. 

The trend in American industry to- 
day is still toward concentration. “The 
majority of industries studied,” states 
Mr. Whitney, “conform to the typical 
American structure — production of 
well over half the output by a hand- 
ful of huge corporations and of the 
rest by a number of small firms.” Does 
this mean that more drastic antitrust 
measures are needed, that our goal 
should be “pure competition” where 
all firms are nearly equal in size and 
bargaining power, with no firm big 
enough to have any control over the 
market price? 

One thing then is clear. The job of 
the antitrust laws must be to help 
strike a balance between the interests 
of the big corporations, their owners, 
their customers, and the public. How 
successful they will be in this task 
only time will tell. 
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“Binkks, it’s a wonder to me you can sleep nights! !”’ 
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Payments Up 
On Health 


Insurance 


Americans covered by health insur- 
ance received benefit payments ex- 
ceeding $2 billion during the first 
nine months of this year, according 
to a report of the Health Insurance 
Institute of New York. This repre- 
sents an increase of more than 10 per 
cent over the same period last year. 

Cost of medical care in the nation 
has risen by 4.5 per cent over that in 
1957, the latest Consumer Price In- 
dex of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor reveals. 

Reports from the nation’s insur- 
ance companies show that from Jan- 
uary 1 through September 30 of this 
year, benefits paid under the group 
health insurance policies covering the 
costs of hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal care and loss of income totaled 
$1.5 billion, an increase of 11 per 
cent over the same period in 1957. 
Benefits through individual and fam- 
ily type policies, the Institute said, 
increased by nine per cent to $506 
million. 


Benefits Paid Out 


Benefits received by holders of 
major medical expense policies, which 
help defray the cost of serious ill- 
ness, increased by 89 per cent over 
the comparable 1957 period. The 
sum, divided between the $162 mil- 
lion paid through group plans and 
the $5 million paid to the holders of 
individual policies, surpassed the 
$130 million in benefits paid during 
all of 1957, the Institute points out. 
It adds that these figures include poli- 
cies written alone or to supplement 
the basic hospital, surgical and pre- 
medical coverage. 

Those covered under hospital ex- 
pense policies, which help pay for the 
costs of hospital care, received a to- 
tal of $794 million, with $622 mil- 
lion received through group policies, 
and $172 million under individual in- 
surance policies. 

Payments for surgical expense in- 
surance, which helps reimburse the 
insured for operations, accounted for 
$297 million in benefit payments. 
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Farmland Registers Price Gain 


In All But 3 Midwest States 


The market value of farm real 
estate increased two per cent or more 
in 45 states in the four months ended 
July 1, 1958, while values were essen- 
tially unchanged in Minnesota, Iowa 
and Pennsylvania, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. 

The national index of average val- 
ue per acre advanced to a record 
high level of 159 (1947-49 equals 
100) as of July 1. In terms of the 
1912-1914 average, the index was 
268. 


5% Rise in Year 


In 45 states, values reached record 
high levels. The total value of farm 
real estate (land and buildings) was 
estimated at $118.7 billion. 

Between July 1957 and July 1958, 
market values advanced five per cent, 
a little less than in recent comparable 
12-month periods. The sharpest ad- 
vances in the last year occurred in the 
Southeastern and Northern Plains re- 
gions. The smallest increases occurred 
in the Corn Belt and Lake states. 

Active farmers continued to be the 
most important buyers of farmland. 
They bought about three-fifths of the 
farms and tracts of farmland sold 
in the 12 months ended March 1, 
1958. This was about the same pro- 
portion as in the previous year. How- 
ever, active farmers made fewer sales 
of farmland during 1957-58 than 


during the previous year. 
Buying Up 


Purchases of farmland for enlarge- 
ment of existing farms increased dur- 
ing the year; they accounted for 40 
per cent of all transfers. Although 
the relative importance of these pur- 
chases varies by areas, market de- 
mand and prices have been strength- 
ened throughout the nation as a re- 
sult of this demand. Most strongly 
affected was the western two-thirds 
of the country, notably the spring 
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and winter wheat areas, where nearly 
two-thirds of the farmland purchases 
are for farm enlargement. 


67% on Credit 


Although minor changes occurred 
among regions, the percentage of all 
purchases of farmland in 1957-58 
that were credit-financed was 67 per 
cent, the same as a year earlier. The 
amount borrowed as a percentage of 
the purchase price increased slightly 
from 63 to 64 per cent. 

Nationally, sellers (chiefly individ- 
uals) continued to be the most im- 
portant source of new credit to fi- 
nance the purchase of farmland. Com- 
mercial banks were the second most 
important source, followed, in order 
of importance, by insurance com- 
panies, Federal land banks, individ- 


uals other than the seller and com- 
binations of the above. 

Approximately a fifth of the farm 
properties sold in the fall and winter 
of 1957-58 were on dirt roads. 


Price Gain 


Farm real estate reporters estimated 
that the sales prices of the properties 
would have been from 3 to 11 per 
cent higher, depending upon the area, 
if they had been on gravel roads, 

Comparable premiums estimated 
for hardsurfaced roads ranged from 
7 to 32 per cent. 

About 40 per cent of the farms sold 
were on gravel roads. If these pro- 
perties had been on hard-surfaced 
roads, reporters estimated that the 
sales prices would have been about 
five per cent higher. 
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CREDIT SOURCES FOR FARM PURCHASES 
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BANKS FURNISHED the credit for 17 per cent of farm real estate transfers 
recorded in the year ended last March, as shown on this U. S. Department of 
Agriculture “pie” drawing. Individual sellers, who extended credit for 43 per cent 
of the transfers, financed an average of 71 per cent of the purchase price, while 


banks aVeraged 56 per cent. 
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THE EDITOR 


THIS IS BEING WRITTEN in a hotel room on a typewriter 
we have secured on a rental basis for a fee steep enough 
to entitle us, we believe, to at least 
part ownership of the machine. If 
you’ve never rented a typewriter in a 
hotel, you haven’t lived. Last time we 
did, and here we’ve already broken 
our vow never to rent one again, we 
asked the public stenographer in the 
hotel about renting one of her units 
for a day. She was rather frosty as 

o she explained she did not rent type- 
MR. BELL writers. From the steno we went to 
the bell captain, who sent up two of his lads, one with a 
typewriter, the other with a table to be used as a type- 
writer stand and both with avid, tip-loving palms. Imagine 
our surprise when we found a tag proclaiming the type- 
writer to be the property of the public stenographer who 
had refused our rental request only a short time before. 
We did not pick up the phone and ask Miss Steno, “How 
come?” By this time the project had taken so much time 
and energy we were almost sorry we had initiated the 
request, even though we completed some work for which 
a typewriter was necessary. 


ook 


STAY PUT, YOu! 

Sign in a cafeteria at Detroit’s Willow Run airport: 
To Expedite the Service, It Will Be Greatly Appreciated 
If All Dishes Remain on the Trays when Eating. We've 
always thought dishes were shifty, especially while dining. 


* kk * 


PERHAPS PEOPLE are more perceptive than generally be- 
lieved about the advantages of home ownership of a bank. 

In a Long Island community recently, we were in con- 
versation with a woman who is active in the local League 
of Women Voters. She volunteered this comment about 
a banker she knew who had undergone the change in 
status from independent banker to branch manager. 

“A year ago,” our friend said, “this man helped us 
with one of our projects. But during the past year, his 
bank became a branch of another bank. When we needed 
the same help on our project this year the same banker 
still was on the job, not as executive vice president but 
only as manager. 

“When I approached him I began with, ‘I realize you’re 
not as local as you used to be . . .’ He denied this vigor- 
ously. Then I made the same request he had granted 
immediately the year before. He asked me to put my 
request in letter form so he could pass it along to the 
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By HOWARD BELL 


main office. He expressed confidence our request would 
be granted—but it wasn’t. ' 

“How demeaning it must be for that man to 
have been demoted from a decision-maker to an 
199 


office boy! 
* kk * 


THOSE PASSING YEARS 


Fun is like insurance—the older you get, the more 
it costs you. 


* ok x 


WE UNDERSTAND that the pro-branch bank faction in 
Missouri arranged a “victory party” in St. Louis for the 
night of November 4, The purpose, of course, was to 
celebrate adoption of so-called limited branch banking 
referendum by the voters. 

It didn’t work out as planned, however. Early in the 
evening, as the first scattered returns came in, it was 
evident that the voters were rejecting the branch bank 
move by an overwhelming margin. The “victory party” 
turned into a very wet wake. 


* x 
VALUABLE READING 


Two little girls were discussing their families. “Why 
does your grandmother read the Bible so much?” asked 
one. 

“I think,” said the second little girl, “that she’s cram- 
ming for her finals.” 


*  * 


CAN A RECESSION be “wished away?” Or “ignored 
away?” We doubt it, but a good try has been made at 
both techniques these past several months. And it’s still 
going on. Optimistic talk abounds about the growth and 
“bounce” of our economy and if one used the stock 
market quotations as his only measuring stick, it would 
be easy to become an optimist’s optimist. We like the 
crack of the man who said, “We’re not only anticipating 
future earnings in this market but the hereafter’s, too.” 

Occasionally there crosses our desk a sobering com- 
ment, like that of V. Lewis Bassie of the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 
Theme of a talk he gave recently at the University of 
Michigan’s sixth annual Conference on the Economic 
Outlook was, “Time is on the side of economic decline 
in America.” That’s something to chew on, isn’t it? 

Mr.’ Bassie declared that market saturation is 
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one of the biggest problems facing continued eco- 
nomic recovery. ““We’ve already got too many two 
hula-hoop families,” he observed. 

Mr. Bassie said there is “no good basis” for expecting 
a continued advance in the economy during the first half 
of 1959. Changes in inventory alone have accounted for 
more than half the decline and more than half the re- 
covery which occurred this year, he asserted. 

Except for the automobile industry, he said, “the steam 
is out of the recovery.” He anticipates that 1959 sales 
will be “very little better” than 1958. 


* kk * 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
If you make a right turn from a left lane you’re prob- 


ably just careless, not really what the driver behind called 
you. 


ee. & 


HUMAN GREED is as old as man, so perhaps the sales 
pitch for Pratt’s Letter we received recently is an effec- 
tive one. The four-page brochure, done with black print 
of a light tomato-pink paper, was headed: “Come and 
Get It!” Immediately below was: “Top supervisory of- 
ficials have issued invitations to bankers to apply for 
New Branches, New Facilities, New Charters.” That is 
evident, says Pratt’s, to anyone who reads between the 
lines, and they assert that this type of reading is their 
business. 

We hope Pratt’s will pardon our small doubt that per- 
haps things aren’t quite so simple as the sales pitch would 
lead the reader to believe. 


* x 


PATIENCE PLEASE 


“Only those who have the patience to do simple things 
perfectly ever acquire the skill to do difficult things 
easily.” —Johann von Schiller 


* kk * 


THE BEST TIME to ask a candidate for office for his 
views on an issue is before he’s elected. Charles W. 
Hawkins, president of the First National Bank of Spring 
Valley, New York, and newly-elected IBA director in that 
state, tried this technique before the November 4 election. 
He sent telegrams to W. Averell Harriman, then governor, 
and Nelson A. Rockefeller, then the challenger and now 
governor, asking how they stood on branch banking. 
Specifically, Mr. Hawkins sought their views on the ques- 
tion of expanding the downstate banking district to permit 
First National City Bank of New York to merge with 
County Trust Company of White Plains. 

Mr. Hawkins insured public attention for his queries 
by means of newspaper ads in Albany, Buffalo, New York 
City and Westchester County dailies. At the bottom of 
each ad was the caption, “Every Small Businessman 
Awaits the Answer.” 

Governor Harriman fired back a telegram expressing 
his opposition to the proposed merger. Governor-Elect 
Rockefeller said a final policy determination would have 
to await recommendations being drafted by a joint legis- 
lative committee. 

One thing is certain—the branching issue, high- 
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lighted by the push for expansion of district lines, 
again will be a hot one in the coming session of 
the New York state legislature. 


* ok ® 


PERSONAL INVENTORY 
When you’re through sizing up the other fellow, it’s 
a good thing to step back from yourself and see how you 
look. Then add 50 per cent to the estimate you’ve made 
of your neighbor (for virtues you can’t see) and subtract 
50 per cent from your estimate of you (for faults you’ve 
missed or don’t recognize.) Try it! 


sk 


IN THE LATE AFTERNOON of April 13, 1865—a matter 
of hours before he was assassinated—Abraham Lincoln 
cashed a check drawn on his personal account at his bank. 
This historic document is just one of many interesting 
illustrations in a booklet written by Lester A. Pratt, a 
CPA, bank auditor and writer. 

Mr. Pratt traces the methods used by American banks 
to process checks, beginning with the first American 
chartered United States Bank in 1782 and continuing to 
the present day. 

The booklet derives its title—“The ‘wHole’ Story of 
American Bank Checks”—from the fact that even in 
post-Revolutionary War days bankers recognized that 
permanent cancellation of paid checks was essential. 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained without charge 
by writing Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 4740 N. 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


*k ¢ 


ANTI-PSYCHIATRIST 
Veterinarian: “What's the trouble?” 
Kangaroo: “I don’t know. It’s just that lately I don’t 
feel jumpy.” 


*  * 


THE BASIC DIFFERENCE between the American and Cana- 
dian banking systems was explained briefly and well in 
Dallas recently by W. E. McLaughlin, assistant general 
manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, in a 
talk to the NABAC convention. He said: 

“The Canadian and United States banking systems dif- 
fer widely in both their legal background and operating 
methods. Perhaps the broadest area of difference between 
our two systems can be explained by saying that a Cana- 
dian bank is a bank of branches, compared to an Ameri- 
can bank which is either a unit bank or a bank with 
branches. 

“Under our system, Head Office is a nerve center where 
the administrative and policy decisions are made and 
where all branch figures are totaled up. With rare excep- 
tions, Head Office does not deal with the public, makes 
no loans and receives no deposits.” 


ee 


NORMAL PREJUDICE 


Ideas are like children—no matter how much you ad- 
mire someone else’s, you can’t help liking your own best. 
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Where we stand in 

the fight against CANCER 
...and why your dollars 
are urgently needed now! 


ECISIVE PROGRESS has been made in the fight 

against cancer in the last decade. Today one in 

every three persons who have cancer is saved. A few 
years ago it was only one in four. 


Still more lives can be saved with what doctors 
know now, if all adults will have a health checkup 
every year. Many cancers are curable if discovered 
early and treated promptly. 


The major hope for the future conquest of cancer 
lies in research. About twenty million Americans 
living today are marked for death from cancer un- 
less research finds new means of curing the disease, 
or preventing its onset. 


What new knowledge has been won to brighten 
cancer’s darkness? High on the list is the discovery 
of chemicals which cause some cancers to shrink ... 
and put victims of this disease back on their feet for 
a time. There are sound, scientific reasons to believe 
that more effective chemicals will come which may 
possibly cure one or more forms of cancer. 


Equally remarkable are the advances in surgery 
for cancer . . . permitting wider removal of malignant 
growths with less risk to patients and far greater 
chances to control the disease. 


The scoreboard of cancer progress also includes 
methods for treating some cancers with hormones, 
which prolong the active, useful lives of many pa- 
tients . . . tests for early diagnosis of some common 


forms of cancer .. . development of X rays with 
power undreamed of 10 years ago . . . incredibly 
delicate techniques by which the living chemistry 
of a single body cell can be studied. 


Immense new research projects are under way 

and might be expanded to answer such questions as: 
Are the tiny organisms called viruses significant 
factors in the cause of cancer in man, as they are 
in some cancers in animals? Why do cancers 
grow rapidly in some patients, slowly in others? 
If some people are immune or more immune to 
cancer than others, how can that immunity be 
strengthened? What elements in our environ- 
ment may be causing cancer? 


Important findings must be moved from the lab- 
oratory table to the hospital bed. The step from test 
tube to patient is difficult, time-consuming and cost- 
ly. As research goes forward, and new leads open up, 
more and more work will be done directly with pa- 
tients with cancer. Thus, research costs will snowball 
as science continues to press towards its goal. 


Your support of the American Cancer Society’s 
Crusade has already brought significant gains in the 
control of cancer. More lie ahead . . . will you make 
them possible? Let your dollars work for you and 
for your children and for their children. 


Send your check today to ‘‘Cancer,” in care of 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 





Fight CANCER with a checkup and a check SOCIETY 4 
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Independents 


Match Net 
Of Chains 


The growth of branch banking 
among upstate New York commercial 
banks generally has not brought them 
improved earnings as compared to 
unit banking, according to George A. 
Mooney, New York State superin- 
tendent of banks. 

Mr. Mooney’s statement was based 
upon a continuing analysis of a two- 
year study of all upstate banking in- 
stitutions recently completed by the 
Business Research Center of Syracuse 
University. 

The superintendent disclosed that 
analysis of the operating statements 
of upstate institutions indicates that 
net earnings of banks with branches 
are virtually the same as those of 
banks without branches. Net current 
operating earnings as a percentage of 
assets for banks with branches outside 
the community in which their head 
office was located was 1.06 per cent in 
1955, contrasted with 1.03 per cent 
for institutions without any “outside” 
branches. 


Expenses Trim Net 
Although branch banks had higher 


gross earnings, these were absorbed 
in part by higher expenses. Their 
gross operating earnings relative to 
assets were 3.68 per cent, as compared 
to 3.45 per cent for unit banks. 
Branch bank expenses, however, were 
also higher: 2.64 per cent as com- 
pared to 2.43 per cent. 

The higher gross earnings of the 
branch banks were due mainly to 
their higher loan ratios, which factor 
more than offset the lower average 
yield they obtained on loans. It should 
be noted that these as well as all sub- 
‘sequent data are based upon the aver- 
age (median) for the institutions in 
the various classifications. 

On the expense side, Mr. Mooney 
pointed out that the larger relative 
importance of salaries in branch 
banks resulted in a higher expense 
ratio. This reflected the broader range 
of services and the more labor-using 
types of activities inherent in retail 
banking and a widespread branch sys- 
tem. Offsetting this in part was the 
fact that interest expense on time de- 
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Holiday Greetings from 


Ps Ka. Corrbe 


THE TRAVEL MAN 


8140 S. Ellis Ave. 
Chicago 19, Illinois 





Over Million 
GI Loans 
Paid in Full 


Nearly a quarter of the more than 
five million home loans to veterans 
granted since 1944 have been paid 
off, reports Sumner G. Whittier, ad- 
ministrator of veterans affairs. 

The veterans with GI home loans 
have set a remarkable record of pay- 
ing off more than $44 billion: of 
home morigage debts, Mr. Whittier 
said. During this period the Veter- 
ans Administration has paid claims 
on only about 42,000 home loans or 
about eight-tenths of one per cent. 

The report said the highest inci- 
dence of claim payments by VA on 
home mortgage defaults occurred 
during the early life of the loans. 





posits was relatively lower for branch 
banks, due to their lower proportion 
of time deposits. Average rates paid 
on these deposits were approximately 
equal for branch banks and for unit 


banks. 


N.D. Bankers Pay 


Out $50,000 
In Scholarships 


Fifty thousand dollars in scholar- 
ships will have been paid out by 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
members by the end of this year, a 
report shows. 

The association during the last sev- 
en years has sponsored 369 students 
to the Agricultural Short Course at 
North Dakota Agricultural College in 
Fargo. The short course is offered 
primarily to those interested in train- 
ing in agriculture and who cannot 
avail themselves of regular courses 
offered by the School of Agriculture. 

To be eligible entrants must show 
an interest in agriculture, evidence a 
sincere desire for information of- 
fered, have required capacity to carry 
out the work and an intention to com- 
plete the course. High school gradua- 
tion is not required for enrollment. 

The short course is designed for 
persons 17 years of age or older who 
have farm experience and who are or 
will be engaged in activities pertain- 
ing to agriculture. 

The committee for the North Dako- 
ta Bankers Association consists of 
Chairman Earl Weydahl, Killdeer; 
Tom Bartholomay, Fargo; Harold 
Refling, Bottineau; Miles Johnson, 
Langdon; S. D. Jacobsen, Sharon; 
Frank Grim, Crosby; A. H. Davis, 
Hettinger; George Heitmann, Napo- 
leon, and Harlan Klefstad, Forman. 











AN ABSTRA 


CT ceramic-tile mural which runs from sidewalk to roof provides a 





striking, modernistic note on the front of the First National Bank of Farmington, 
New Mexico. The vari-colored mural, just to the left of the front entrance of the 
new bank, is 12 feet wide and 30 feet high. The structure, designed and built by 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, also features a single 
traffic flow system for auto banking, seen at left. 
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FORUM 


(Continued from page 2) 


They should be granted tax exemptions to 
enable them to do so without putting all of 
the burden on the stockholders of the 
banks, who, on average, receive a very poor 
return on the bank stock they own. 

The National S&L League, in which 
our local association is greatly interested, 
has indicated at different times that they 
are willing to co-operate with the banks 
in helping them get increased exemptions 
to bring them somewhat closer to the S&L 
exemptions. 

So far as I am able to learn, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has never made 
any effort to meet this spirit from the na- 
tional S&L association. The United States 
S&L League possibly has a little dif- 
ferent attitude than does the National S&L 
League, but I am not certain. 

L. CORTELYOU JR. 
President 
The First National Bank of Parsons 
Parsons, Kansas 


VALUE OF SMALLNESS 
To the Editor: 


Your October issue carried an editorial 
about Iowa headed: “ ‘Abundance of Small- 
ness’ Can Be A Good Thing.” 

This quote from a recent column by Vic- 
tor Riesel (World Herald 10-13-58) cer- 
tainly supports this editorial. 

“.,. the Pope was ever concerned over 
the crushing impact of ‘bigness’ on the in- 
dividual .. .” 

“corruption, he warned, compounded its 
own evil by utilizing bigness to regiment 
into facelessness millions of working men.” 

Bigness and goodness are not synony- 
mous. 


CLARK WECKBACH 
President 
First National Bank 
Ord, Nebraska 





Farm Report for Banks 
Has ‘Personal Touch’ 


A bank farm report with a per- 
sonal touch but with the authority of 
experts in the fields of agriculture 
and economics is being offered to 
farm customers of two Illinois banks. 

The monthly bank letter for farm- 
ers is The Farm Picture and provides 
farm customers of the Champaign 
National Bank of Champaign and 
The Citizens National Bank of De- 
catur, Illinois, with the latest market 
trends in livestock and crops. In ad- 
dition, the report places special em- 
phasis on farm credit and financial 
management. 

The Farm Picture is written, edited 
and published by Farm Business 
Council, Inc., headed by Earl F. 
Crouse, president. Mr. Crouse was 
formerly vice president of Doane Ag- 
ricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. He established the Farm Busi- 
ness Council, Inc., with headquarters 
in Urbana, Illinois, on September 1 
this year. 


Designed for Bank 


The service is designed for the in- 
dividual banks and carries a picture 
of the bank along with its own letter- 
head at the top of each report. In 
addition, the banks have an optional 
full page at the back of the report 








kop 
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*“*Here, Kunkle, take a letter.” 
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which can be used for a personal 
letter to the customer. 

Lewis H. Clausen, vice president of 
the Champaign bank, points out, “I 
can make the farm letter from our 





THE TRIO above is Walter W. Mce- 
Laughlin, standing, of the Citizens 
Bank of Decatur, Illinois, Lewis H. 
Clausen, left of the Champaign Na- 
tional Bank, Champaign, Illinois, and 
Earl F. Crouse, right, of the Farm 
Business Council. They are shown as 
they completed plans for publishing 
The Farm Picture, a monthly report 
compiled and edited by Mr. Crouse’s 
organization and sent out from the 
banks under their imprint. Mr. Crouse 
is president of Farm Business Council, 
Inc., Urbana, Illinois, which recently 
launched the farm business letter de- 
signed for banks. 


bank just as personal and just as 
local as if I did it all by myself. I 
can stress cattle loans, machinery 
loans, trust services, or even send 
a personal Christmas message signed 
by our president. And I can schedule 
as many or as few changes in this 
page as I want.” 

Another banker pointed out, “We 
like to know that we are promoting 
the services of our bank. It is also 
good to know the editors live in the 
center of the corn belt and are famil- 
iar with the farm picture as it affects 
ey 

& 
VANISHING AMERICANS, 


The National Safety Council re- 
ports that in 1957 a total of 38,700 
Americans were killed and 2,525,000 
injured in traffic accidents. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota— 
Glen C. Sawyer, trust officer of the 
Marquette National Bank of Minne- 
apolis has been 
named _ president 
of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Minne- 
sota, it is an- 
nounced. He 
served the group 
as chairman of 

" @ the executive 
MR. SAWYER committee for a 
year. Mr. Sawyer succeeds Alexander 
J. Kraemer, assistant vice president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
is a state-wide organization of trust 
companies, and banks having trust 
departments. Members of these trust 
companies and trust departments par- 
ticipate in periodic exchange of ideas 
in all phases of trust functions. 


San Diego, California—Twen- 
ty-three San Diego businessmen, in- 
cluding Thomas W. Sefton, executive 
vice president of the San Diego Trust 
and Savings Bank, were recent visi- 
tors to the Scandinavian countries. 

The group visited Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden as part of a pro- 
gram to exchange ideas between the 
American city and the three nations 
and to better trade relations. 

The trip began from Los Angeles 
with a polar flight to Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The 22 day tour then took 
the business group to Copenhagen, 
Stavanger, Bergen, Oslo and Stock- 
holm. Sefton, only banker in the 
group, visited Bergens Private Bank 
in Oslo and the Danske Landmans- 
bank in Copenhagen. An allied busi- 
ness trip also took Sefton to London 
where he visited the Bank of England 
and Paris. 
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Anaheim, California—One hun- 
dred and fifty members of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California met recently in 
Anaheim for dinner as part of the 
annual IBA workshop held for three 
days at the Disneyland hotel. Presi- 
dent J. R. Pattillo, vice president of 
the Beverly Hills National Bank and 
Trust Company, presided at the din- 
ner which featured a panel discus- 
sion on “Communications and Edu- 
cation in Banking.” 


Pico Rivera, California—Fighth 
anniversary of the Bank of Pico 
Rivera, was celebrated recently, ac- 
cording to H. P. Madson, president 
of the independent financial institu- 
tion. The bank was organized in 1950 
as the Pico Citizens Bank but recent- 
ly changed its name to coincide with 
that of the community it serves. 

Other officers of the bank besides 
Mr. Madson are F. S. Taylor, vice 
president; W. F. Bridenhagen, vice 
president and comptroller; Victor S. 
Reiter, vice president; Joseph W. 
Licata and Lysle W. Payne, assistant 
vice presidents; D. L. Cahhal, cash- 
ier, and R. G. Steele, assistant cashier. 


Paducah, Kentucky—The board 
of directors of The Paducah Bank, 
Paducah, have declared a special div- 
idend of $1 a share, it has been an- 
nounced by M. O. DeJarnatt, presi- 
dent. This is in addition to the bank’s 
regular dividend which is payable 
each six months. 


Highland, Illinois—Fifty years 
of service to the community of High- 
land have been marked by the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank which re- 
cently told its story through a full 
page newspaper advertisement. 

Included in the ad was a history 
of the bank, with pictures of the en- 
tire staff, the only living charter 
member and also the holder of pass 
book No. 1, who holds an account 
that is still active. Members of the 
board are Elvin M. Foehner, presi- 
dent; Louis J. Walther and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Hediger, vice presidents; 
Cyril J. Spengel, cashier, and Clifford 
Michael. 

8 

Houston, Texas—An advertis- 
ing distinguished service award has 
been given to Mrs. Lou Letts, adver- 
tising manager of the Houston Bank 
and Trust Company. She was cited 
specifically for an article, “Put Texas 
in Orbit,” which was written on be- 
half of Amendment No. 7 permitting 
expenditure of state funds to adver- 
tise Texas. The amendment was voted 
on in the November election. 

Mrs. Letts, second vice president 
of the Houston Advertising Club, was 
honored by the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America “in sincere appre- 
ciation and recognition of distin- 
guished service, loyalty and devotion 
to the advertising profession and for 
furtherance of high standards in ad- 
vertising throughout the area repre- 
sented by the 10th district, AFA.” 
The district is composed of advertis- 
ing clubs in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 
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ATTRACTIVE Miss Marian Polk, a 
hazel-eyed brunette, reigns as the na- 
tion’s first “Miss Drive-In Teller”’ aft- 
er being elected in a vote of bankers 
who attended the Chicago meeting of 
the American Bankers Association. 
The Rock Hill, South Carolina, beauty 
has been a teller at the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Rock Hill for 13 years. 
She was elected in a contest sponsored 
by the Mosler Safe Company of New 
York. Miss Polk won an all-expense 
paid vacation for two at the Habana 
Hilton hotel in Havana, Cuba, plus 
$500 in expenses. John Barron, presi- 
dent of the bank where Miss Polk 
works, said in mock despair that traffic 
gets so thick from male motorists 
driving by her window he’s afraid some 
day she will cause a wreck. 








Dallas, Texas—Two personnel 
changes have been announced in the 
Texas Bank and Trust Company of 
Dallas following recent action of the 
board of directors. Directors have 
advanced Leonard E. B. Andrews, 





MR. DEDMAN 


MR. ANDREWS 


public relations director, from assist- 
ant vice president to vice president, 
and elected Harry L. Dedman an 
assistant vice president in charge of 
the bank’s oil department. 

Mr. Andrews is a native of Dal- 
las and has been active in South- 
western public relations and adver- 
tising work for the last 13 years. 
He has been in charge of Texas 
Bank’s public relations and adver- 
tising programs for five years. Mr. 
Dedman recently joined the Texas 
bank. Previously he was a petroleum 
engineer with the Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, and before that was 
a petroleum engineer with the Ohio 
Oil Company of Midland, Texas. 
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Daytona Beach, Florida—Fel- 
low businessmen of Daytona Beach 
have elected a banker president of 
the chamber of commerce here. He 
is Richard F. Livingston, executive 
vice president of the Commercial 
Bank at Daytona Beach. 

Mr. Livingston will take over as 
head of the Chamber on January 1. 
He is a native of the Florida city 
and is active in civic and church 
affairs of Daytona Beach. 

Mr. Livingston also has been ac- 
tive among Florida bank groups and 
most recently was chairman of Group 
V, Florida Bankers Association. He 
is a member of the board of the Com- 
mercial Bank. 


Pacoima, California—The fifth 
anniversary of the San Fernando 
Valley Bank of Pacoima was observed 
recently, it is announced by D. P. 
Loomis, president of the independent, 
home-owned institution. The bank 
opened for business in 1953 and 
now has total resources of $6,133,310. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin—James 
E. Breitzman, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed to the 
board of directors to fill out the un- 
expired term of Nick Jeatren who 
resigned last month, announces C. 
Talen, president. 

Breitzman, cashier and secretary 
of the board for the last six years, 
joined First National in 1948. He is 
now president of the Dunn County 
Bankers Association. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—Old 
Kent Bank and Trust Company has 
opened a new branch office to serve 
the Town and Country shopping cen- 
ter of Grand Rapids, it is announced 
by Carl H. Morgenstern, president of 
the bank. 

In announcing the opening, Mr. 
Morgenstern said, “The rapid growth 
of this area . . . made the need for 
banking services apparent and we 
feel fortunate in being able to fulfill 
this service. . . .” Manager of the 
new office is Kryn Goudzwaard, as- 
sistant cashier, who formerly man- 
aged the Roosevelt Park office of 
Peoples National Bank. 


Los Angeles, California—His 
efforts in attracting tourists to south- 
ern California have won honors for 
Harry J. Volk, president of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Volk was elected president of 
the All-Year Club of Los Angeles, a 
community organization whose job 
is attracting tourists to Southern Cal- 
ifornia. He heads the club in its 38th 
year. It is the oldest such organiza- 
tion in the nation. 


Davenport, lowa—Northwest 
Bank and Trust Company of Daven- 
port recently declared a 100 per cent 
stock dividend amounting to $200,000 
and authorized sale of 2,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock at $200 a 
share. 

Announcement of the move was 
made by W. F. Meiburg, president. 
Deposits of the bank are now $17 
million. Mr. Meiburg said that by 
increasing capital stock by the 100 
per cent dividend and selling addi- 
tional shares, the capital account as 
of the end of December will be 
$1,900,000 including reserves. 


Chicago, Illinois—Henry Scheune- 
man, for 30 years a member of the 
staff of the Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Company, has resigned, it is 
announced by W. Norbert Engles, 
president. Mr. Scheuneman was ex- 
ecutive vice president of the bank. 
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DO-IT YOURSELF banker-designer Dick Huddleston of the 
First National Bank of Wewoka, Oklahoma, is given much 
of the credit for the pleasing change in the structure shown 
at left as it was “before” and at right as it is now. Mr. 
Huddleston, vice president and cashier of the bank, and a 
former engineer, drew up plans and specifications for the 
new home of First National. Open house was held recently to 
mark the changeover. Front of the renovated bank is of 





canopy over the entrance is faced with aluminum tile. Built 
into the entry way is a 24-hour depository with lights for 
night use. Banking facilities extend 131 feet to the street 
at the rear of the building. Included are a snack bar and 
lounge for employes. Space is also reserved for a drive-in 
window, to be installed later. Other officials of the bank are 
Charles Huddleston, president; A. B. Chaney, vice president; 
Loretta Huddleston, assistant vice president; Claude M. 


Western split stone in mauve color. The modern, upswept 


Dallas, Texas—<An increase in 
capital and surplus of Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas to $100 million 
makes it the first bank in the south- 
west to reach such a high mark in 
assets. The bank now ranks 18th in 
position in capital and surplus of 
banks in the nation. 

The bank’s board of directors ap- 
proved issuance of three per cent 
stock dividend to shareholders, and 
a six and two-thirds per cent increase 
in cash dividends, from $1.80 to 
$1.92 per share annually, it was an- 
nounced jointly by Karl Hoblitzelle, 
chairman of the board; Fred F. Flor- 
ence, chairman, executive committee, 
and James W. Aston, president of the 
bank. Also announced was simulta- 
neous payment by the Howard Cor- 
poration, wholly owned in trust for 
the shareholders of the bank, of $2 
million cash dividend. 

Completion of this action brought 
total capitalization of Republic Na- 
tional to about $113 million. 


Dallas, Texas—Donald P. Flynn 
has been named an assistant vice 
president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, James W. Aston, 
president, announces. Mr. Flynn, 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, will work in 
Republic’s National Accounts Divi- 
sion. 

A native of Tulsa, Mr. Flynn at- 
tended Creighton University and the 
University of Notre Dame. He is a 
graduate of the Tulsa School of Law 
and is a member of the Oklahoma 
and Tulsa County Bar Associations. 
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Johnson, Elsie M. Johnson and Dr. A. A. Walker, directors. 








MR. ALLEN 
Milaca, Minnesota—Change in 
status of three officers of the First 


MR. OLSEN 


National Bank of 
Milaca has been 
announced by 
Burton P. Allen, 
president. Ed- 
ward M. Olsen 
has been named 
to the office of 
first vice presi- 
\ dent; Burton P. 
MR. ANDREWS (Pete) Allen, Jr., 
has been elected vice president and 
cashier and Elvin E. Andrews has 
been elected second vice president in 
the loan department. Mr. Olsen has 
been vice president and director of 
the 60-year-old bank for several years. 
He also served as a councilman and 
mayor of Milaca for 16 years. 

Mr. Allen for two years has been 
president of the First Minnesota Dis- 
count Corporation, a post he will 
continue to hold. He also served as 
president of the Milaca Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Andrews previously was vet- 
erans agriculture instructor in Mil- 
aca. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota College of Agri- 
culture. He is a World War II vet. 





Chicago, Illinois—‘‘Silver for 
Savers” is offered to new depositors 
of the Southmoor Bank and Trust 
Company, Louis E. Corrington, Jr., 
president announces. 

Mr. Corrington has announced that 
depositors of new accounts of $100 
or more will receive free a six-piece 
place setting of original Rogers table 
silver. With each additional deposit 
of $25 or more, the new saver may 
purchase one additional place set- 
ting for $2, a fraction of the regular 
price. 

The new promotion is part of an 
extensive bonus gift program being 
undertaken by the bank to attract 
new business for its savings depart- 
ment, says Mr. Corrington. 


East Moline, Illinois—The title 
of Distinguished Citizen has been 
conferred on Ben H. Ryan, Sr., pres- 
ident of the State Bank of East Moline 
and Illinois director of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. 

Mr. Ryan, former mayor of East 
Moline, was cited in an editorial of 
the East Moline Herald, following 
presentation of the award at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the East Mo- 
line-Silvas Association of Commerce. 





BOUGHT 
and SOLD 


BANK 


Negotiations Confidential 


WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 
BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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NEW HOME OF the Guaranty Bank and Trust Company of Florence, South Caro- 
lina, is this attractive two-story building. Precast angular concrete panels fitted 
together provide an interesting exterior design. A driveway around the building 
is equipped with two covered drive-in teller windows. Corner of the building fea- 
tures a glass enclosed stairway which leads to the second floor. The fireproof 
structure is air conditioned and equipped with a music system. In picture below 
at ribbon-cutting ceremony are left to right, O. S. Aiken, director; C. W. Boyd, 
assistant vice president; C. B. Carter, president; E. S. Holland, cashier; J. B. Aiken, 
chairman of the board; A. J. Smith, Jr., vice president; Peggy McLeod, grand- 
daughter of chairman and David H. McLeod, mayor of Florence. 





Decatur, [llinois—John H. Crock- 
er, president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Decatur, Illinois, has been 
elected a director 
of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. His 
term of office will 
begin on next 
January 2. 

Mr. Crocker 
succeeds Nugent 
R. Oberwort- 

MR. CROCKER mann, president 
of the North Shore National Bank 
of Chicago. He is one of three men 
representing the banking profession 
on the nine-man board, elected for 
rotating three-year terms. The other 
six board members represent indus- 
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try and business. 

William J. Grede, president of 
Grede Foundaries, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was re-elected to repre- 
sent industry and Robert P. Briggs, 
executive vice president of Consum- 
ers Power Company of Jackson, 
Michigan, was renamed by the Board 
of Governors to represent ‘business. 

The Decatur banker has been ac- 
tive in the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He recently completed his 
second term on the American Bank- 
ers Association Executive Council, 
and is serving his second term on 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
Association. He is a native of Maroa, 
Illinois, where he entered the bank- 
ing business in 1920. 





Inglewood, California—Formal 
opening of a new branch of The 
Southwest Bank of Inglewood has 
been announced by Byron L. Liv- 
ingston, president. This branch is 
the La Cienega—Rodeo Branch and 
is located in Los Angeles. 

The Southwest Bank is five years 
old and operates three branches. Fred 
T. Vedder, assistant vice president 
is officer in charge of the new unit. 


Chicago, Illinois—Named to a 
new post with LaSalle National Bank 
of Chicago is Paul K. Smith who 
was given the title of assistant cash- 
ier in recent action of the board of 
directors. Mr. Smith joined the bank 
as business development officer for 
the Consumer Credit Department, ac- 
cording to Harold Meidell, president. 
Mr. Smith has a wide background in 
the consumer lending field, both in 
banks and finance companies. He will 
undertake research and development 
of new service in the field of con- 
sumer installment lending, both direct 
and through dealers. 


Pasadena, California—aAn office 
of the Citizens Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Pasadena, will be 
opened in LaCanada, California, in 
January, M. Vilas Hubbard, presi- 
dent, announces. He said it will be 
the first branch office of Citizens 
Commercial, and will be called the 
LaCanada Office. 


Hamilton, Ohio—Howard A. 
Noble, general sales manager of the 
Mosler Safe Company, has been 
named a vice president of the firm, 
announces Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Noble has been employed by 
Mosler since 1944 and has spent 39 
years in the safe business. He is 
a native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He will move to New York where 
Mosler maintains its executive offices. 


Chicago, M[linois—Approval has 
been given by the Comptroller of the 
Currency for a 25 per cent stock div- 
idend by the Steel City National Bank 
of Chicago, William V. McKinzie, 


president announced. 
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Omaha, Nebraska—Harold E. 
Roe, executive vice president and 
cashier of Farmers and Merchants 
Bank in Bennington, Nebraska, is 
new president of the Nebraska Bank- 
ers Association. Other top officers 
elected at the recent NBA conven- 
tion are E. M. Black, vice president 
and Edward W. Lyman, treasurer. 
Mr. Black is executive vice president 
and cashier of the First National 
Bank of Fullerton, Nebraska. Mr. 
Lyman is executive vice president 
of the United States National Bank 
in Omaha. 


Billings, Montana—Promotion 
of two members of the staff of Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of 
Billings, has been announced by O. 
M. Jorgenson, chairman of the board. 
Rex B. Stratton has been promoted 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president and Eugene E. Coombs has 
been named assistant cashier. 

Mr. Stratton joined the bank in 
1945 as agricultural field representa- 
Pere sae : 





MR. COOMBS 





MR. STRATTON 


tive and in 1946 was promoted to 
assistant cashier in charge of the 
agricultural department. He is a 
former chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Montana Bankers 
Association and was instrumental in 
setting up an Agricultural Credit 
Conference designed to help bankers 
become better acquainted with farm 
problems. 

Mr. Coombs joined Security as 
agricultural representative in 1954. 
He is a former county agent. 


# 
Akron, Iowa—John W. Uhlen- 


hake resigned as cashier of the Farm- 
ers State Bank of Eyota, Minnesota, 
to accept a similar post with the First 
National Bank here. Mr. Uhlenhake 
is a native Iowan and formerly was 
assistant cashier of the Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa, Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Farmers State Bank of Whit- 


temore, Iowa. 
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IBA CONVENTION planning was being discussed when this photo was taken at 
the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. Alan Schnell, director of sales for the hotel, 
is pointing out meeting hall facilities to R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia 
(right), IBA president, and Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, IBA secre- 
tary. The convention will be held at the Philadelphia Sheraton next April 27-29. 





Record Hit 
In Christmas 
Club Savings 


The nation’s business received an 
added boost in November when some 
7,900 financial institutions distribu- 
ted $1,365,000,000 to about 13 mil- 
lion Christmas club members through- 
out the country. 

“This hike in savings, in spite of 
depression or inflation threats, re- 
flects the trend of the people’s savings 
habits,” said Edward F. Dorset, pres- 
ident of Christmas Club a Corpora- 
tion. 

Savings Valued 


“People have learned the value of 
accumulating dollars that can lead to 
individual financial security. This is 
the seventh year that Christmas club 
disbursements have. exceeded a bil- 
lion dollars,” said Mr. Dorset. 

The 1958 payoff is about three per 
cent larger than in 1957. The average 
check this year amounts to $105 for 
each member. Of the 7,900 financial 


institutions, 189 had clubs in excess 


of a $1 million each. As in past years, 
New York leads with 2,641,840 mem- 
bers and $281,861,000, followed by 
Pennsylvania, with 1,676,301 mem- 
bers and $184,176,000, and then New 
Jersey with 1,133,704 members and 
$144,836,020. 

The rapid growth of the Christmas 
Club on the Pacific coast has put Cal- 
ifornia in fourth place with 968,584 
members and $131,029,000. 

Surveys made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation indicate that the 
$1,365,000,000 will be used in many 
ways, all of which will give a lift to 
the nation’s economy. Here is the 
forecast of how it will be used: 

Christmas purchases $420,966,000 


Permanent savings 390,800,000 
Taxes 136,910,000 


Insurance premiums 126,808,000 
Year end bills 77,668,000 
Home furnishings and 
Improvements 75,621,000 
Miscellaneous 56,374,000 
Education 41,360,000 
Mortgage payments 38,493,000 
$1,365,000,000 


HOW’S THE RESPONSE? 


Do Not Delay Longer. Learn to 
Read, 


—Sign in Italy quoted in Quote 
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NEWEST ADVANCES in architecture were adapted in building the new home of 
the National Bank of Commerce in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, above, which was built 
at a cost of $800,000. J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president of the bank, is shown below 
with Joseph C. Welman, president of the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, and 
immediate past president of the American Bankers Association. Mr. Bellamy said 
the design of the bank and the interior decoration follow the trend adapting new 
architecture and decor to the most convenient in banking arrangements. 








FHA Report 
Shows Farm 
Loan Decline 


Loans to farmers through Farmers 
Home Administration facilities dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1958 totaled $330,- 
162,000, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures reveal. This compares 
with $356,300,000 advanced in fiscal 
1957 for all types of loans. 

USDA said an expansion of the 
farm housing loan program and an 
increase in the volume of insured 
loans—both of which occurred main- 
ly in the last quarter—highlighted the 
year’s operations. 

Loans were made in these main 
fields during the year: 

@ Operating loans to 77,900 farm- 
ers for a total of $177,572,000. These 
loans were used for equipment and 
livestock purchase where needed in 
developing efficient family-type farms, 
for farm and home operating expenses 
and for refinancing chattel debts. 

@ Farm ownership loans to 3,890 
farmers for a total of $50,268,000. 
Loans were made to develop family- 
type farms and enlarge smaller farms 
to family-type size. 

@ Soil and water conservation 
loans to 810 farmers and 46 associa- 
tions for a total of $5,733,000. 


Pine Bluff Bank Opens New Building 


A structure whose design was 
adapted to the needs of banking was 
the goal and the achievement of 
planners of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
which recently held open house in 
its new quarters. 

Says J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president 
of the bank, the new $800,000 struc- 
ture is “an indication of the faith of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
the future of South Arkansas .. . 
and a symbol of finance, industry and 
commerce. 


8,500 Tour Bank 


More than 8,500 .persons toured 
the new facilities at open house, a 
three-day event. The bank opened its 
new quarters for business on Mon- 
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day, October 13, and held a formal 
public opening the following day. 
More than 6,000 persons registered 
for door prizes, including $1,000 in 
government bonds. The third day’s 
opening was held for bankers and 
their wives with more than 500 at- 
tending. Two live state-wide tele- 
vision programs emanated from the 
bank during the public opening and 
at bankers’ night events. 

Ralph E. Justice, assistant cashier, 
reports that the “spacious lobby, safe 
deposit department and all other 
public areas of the bank are de- 
signed for the maximum comfort 
and convenience of the customers.” 


‘Extras’ Included 


Along this line are a spacious lob- 


by, especially designed safe deposit 
department. Included are “extras” 
such as two spacious conference 
rooms in the safe deposit area, four 
booths and a farmers’ lounge adja- 
cent to an entrance on the west side 
of the building, a customers’ lounge 
on the mezzanine floor, 24 hour 
drive-in depository and customer 
parking. 

The bank also boasts an “NBC 
Town Hall.” Mr. Justice explained, 
“this public meeting room was 
named the NBC town hall with the 
thought in mind that through the 
years a town hall was generally con- 
sidered and used as a gathering 
place for the people of the town to 
discuss needs and problems. 
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Management Succession Problem Comes 


Into Focus on Plight of Aspiring Cashier 


| had a telephone call from the cash- 
ier of the Old Man’s bank. He said he 
wanted to drive over and talk to me 
confidentially some afternoon after 
closing time. I told him to come on 
over, I could talk to him that after- 
noon. 

The cashier is a young man, about 
38, who has been with the Old Man 
nearly twenty years. He has acquired 
a wife, three children, a home, which 
is about paid for, and not much else. 
The Old Man had sold him some bank 
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shares to qualify as a director and 
he has paid for them. He has a good 
life insurance program. That about 
covers his financial condition. 

Some of this I already knew, but 
I did not know the details until he 
told me. He was worried because he 
felt that he was “getting nowhere”— 
or, at least, not getting along as fast 
as he felt that he should. He seemed 
to be normally ambitious. 


Fears Outside Buyer 


He had developed the idea that he 
could never become head of the bank, 
a substantial stockholder, or even ad- 
vance much further, unless the Old 
Man should die, and he wasn’t sure 
what would happen then. He was con- 
vinced that the idea of retirement had 
never entered the Old Man’s head. 

He was worried that, even if a 
chance did come along, he could not 
buy a large block of stock and that 
someone else might buy into the bank 
and he would be stuck in his present 
position indefinitely, with little hope 
for advancement. 
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He had stated the case very well. 
His ideas were valid. He wanted my 
advice. I was almost stumped for an 
answer. A similar situation exists in 
so many places in small towns that 
it has become known as a problem in 
“management-succession.”” 


Low Salaries 


In a great many cases people like 
the Old Man have control of the bank 
by owning more than half of the 
stock. One fellow told me he had to 
buy his bank stock so that he could 
get paid a decent salary. Many bank 
directors in small towns doubt if any- 
one is ever worth as much as $150 a 
month! 

I know of one bank which has over 
six million of deposits, where the top 
salary is only $350 per month. Scores 
of people in that town earn that much 
as wage earners in the leading indus- 
try there. 


Look Before Leaping 


As I expected, someone had told 
the cashier of another job in another 
town, where there was opportunity 
for advancement. The trouble with 
such propositions is that the outsider 
never really knows the inside, and 
rarely does the inside ever turn out 
to be as promising as it appears on 
the outside. Once a connection is 
severed and the new position comes 
into true focus, sometimes there is a 
sinking feeling in the pit of the 
stomach. 

I told the cashier I hoped that 
when the ground rules had been laid 
out for the new Small Business In- 
vestment Corporations there would be 
some provision in the setup whereby 
a young and promising bank officer, 
such as himself, could actually buy 


control of a bank and secure his fi- 
nancing from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Not having seen the rules and reg- 
ulations under which the new cor- 
porations will operate, I was groping 
a little in the dark, but I had hope 
that there would be some provision 
in the new setup that will act as an 
umbrella for alert, capable and aspir- 
ing young men who would like to buy 
control of a bank or a substantial 
block. 

If there is no such provision, then 
I believe the Independent Bankers 
Association could make a good case 
for having the law amended to pro- 
vide for this situation. 


Correspondent Help 


There are many correspondent 
banks which offer reasonable finan- 
cial assistance now, but few could 
help a young man buy control of a 
bank, unless he had other assets to 
make his financial statement look bet- 
ter. The cashier had no such assets. 
He only had ambition and a desire 
to become an owner and managing 
officer. 

In a way, | was stalling the cashier 
for a little while, advising him to be 
patient for a few more months before 
he decided to make a move. I told 
him to approach the Old Man about 
an incentive program, asking him to 
sell the cashier another small block of 
stock. I told him that I knew he could 
finance a purchase of $5,000 to $10,- 
000 of the bank’s stock, even if I had 
to help him. 

I knew that once he brought up the 
subject with the Old Man, I would 
hear of it. I’m just waiting. The Old 
Man is going to be harder to convince 
than the cashier. However, if one 
never tries, he will never succeed. 
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A Job Well Done 


In Missouri 


The overwhelming defeat in Missouri of the proposal 
to introduce so-called limited area branch banking into 
that state demonstrates how effective independent bankers 
can be in a political campaign if they are well organized 
and work hard. 

For it was organization and work that produced the 
nearly three-to-one margin against branch banking at the 
polls. Missouri’s independent bankers, united as never 
before, co-operated in an all-out campaign to tell their 
story to the people. They stressed the advantages of in- 
dependent unit banking over branch banking. 


The pro-branch faction, of course, worked just as hard * 


to convince people their cause was worthy and deserved 
support. But the people, with the discernment they al- 
ways bring to bear once they have all the facts, voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the independents. 

The Missouri vote on banking had widespread signifi- 
cance. It was the first time anywhere that the voters had 
the chance to express themselves directly on the inde- 
pendent vs. branch issue. The fact that they gave vigorous 
backing to independent unit banking will be noted in 
all states prohibiting branch banking, in state legislative 
halls and in Congress. 

We hope the expression of the voters in Missouri will 
chill the pro-branch banking advocates who were planning 
to move against anti-branch regulations in other states. 

In a letter to all U.S. bankers after the election, Ben 
DuBois, secretary of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, pointed out the expression of sentiment by Missouri 
voters is especially significant to bankers “because the 
people, not bankers, will determine the future of banking 
in the United States.” Mr. DuBois continued: 

“Multiple banking advocates have insisted the public 
wants and demands multiple banking. We believe the 
Missouri result shows the exact opposite is true. The 
result was a resounding rebuke to advocates of all forms 
of multiple banking and is a victory for independents 
everywhere.” 


In The Name of Defense 


“Nothing,” Mr. Burden of the New York Post reports 
the principal said, “like this has ever happened in Fair- 
fax Elementary School before.” 

What happened was that the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of Fairfax, Virginia, decided the theme of its annual 
fall fair should be “Outer Space and the World of 
Rockets.” So Mr. Robert Porter, a member of the ways 
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and means committee of the PTA, called the Pentagon 
to see if he could borrow some cardboard cutouts of 
rockets and such to dress up the school building. 

So: 

The Army sent a Nike missile, complete with launching 
equipment and crew and a searchlight unit for people 
who went to the fair at night. 

The Navy sent a Talos guided missile and a touring 
bus full of other exhibits. 

The Air Force sent a Thor missile and the moon rocket. 

The National Guard sent a model Jupiter C rocket 
and Explorer satellite which reached from floor to ceiling 
in the school cafeteria. 

And, of course, each of the armed forces sent a 
platoon of guards to watch the military equipment and 
one another. Local police were all over the place, directing 
the traffic created by the Army, Air Force, Navy and 
National Guard soldiers, sailors and airmen—as well as 
the spectators who could get in. 

The “Outer Space and the World of Rockets” fall fair 
was a huge success, as the school principal noted. The 
PTA made $1,000. And the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
National Guard went away satisfied they had contributed 
to better public understanding of their needs for defense 
in a world of rockets. 

We think they did, too. We don’t know how much 
better the parents, teachers and pupils understand what 
makes the missile go, but we’re pretty sure the taxpayers 
will better understand why, in this world of rocketing 
budgets, spending in the name of defense already seems 


headed for outer space. 
~-The Wall Street Journal 


WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


“We have passed the point of optimum efficiency in 
the giant corporation mergers. Most of the combinations 
are now made for position and power advantages . . . .” 


T. K. QUINN, former vice president 
General Electric Corporation. 


“.. . There are obscure, complex and underlying 
forces at work within our economy that are inimical to 
the future of small, independent enterprises . . .” 


SENATOR SPARKMAN of Alabama in report 
to a Senate committee. 


“. . . If you want to open the door of opportunity to 
all who are willing to knock at it and profit by it, you 
must preserve small business . . .” 


REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE of Kentucky, chairman 
of the House Banking Committee. 
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BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii (<=) 


“HAWAII'S LARGEST BANK—100 YEARS OLD” 


“CUaltonal POST-TRONIC machines save us 53% annually 


on our investment!” 


“In an atmosphere of informal friendliness, 
we endeavor to provide the best service 
possible to our customers. To accomplish this 
to a still greater degree, we investigated the 
most modern electronically-controlled equip- 
ment on the market, and have installed ten 
National POST-TRONIC* machines. 

“These ten POST-TRONIC machines take 
the place of thirty conventional machines, a 
saving in posting time and floor space. There 
are other important savings and benefits. 

“Due to the various electronic operations 
which cause the POST-TRONIC machines to 
perform so much of the work automatically, 


*Trode Mork 


the operators’ actual posting work is virtually 
cut in half. This means the posting operation 
is completed in a fraction of the time former- 
ly required and with far greater accuracy, 
because what the POST-TRONIC does elec- 
tronically, the operators cannot do wrong. 
This great ease of operation even enables us 
to hire physically handicapped personnel. 
“We estimate National POST-TRONIC 
machines save us at least 53% each year on 


our investment.” “ae 
a 


President, Bishop Notional Bank of Hawaii 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES... HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


—BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii 








The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show how much the 
POST-TRONIC can save your bank. 
Call him today. He's listed 


in the yellow pages of your ma 
phone book. 
“TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


“ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


wer paper (No Carson Reauinen) 








